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Stonewall Jackson. 


A Lecture delivered in Baltimore in November, 1872, by Rev. Dr. R. L. 
DABNEY. 


PAPER NO. 2. 
(Conclusion.) 


This plan, then, is clear even to the civic apprehension, as offering 
fewest risks and largest promise—in a word, the perfection of saga- 
city; and with so many men in gray as might match two-fold num- 
bers of enemies (odds rather favorable, if not light and trivial, com- 
pared with the customary), it seems to promise safely. Perhaps 
some may even say that these reasonings ave clear and just, even too 
much so to imply peculiar genius in Jackson. Remember, friend, 
Columbus and his egg. Jackson’s performance hath illustrated this 
problem for you, made it all plain, which to him was all novel, 
urgent, and to have its right solution by him alone invented, then 
and there, under pressure of dire responsibility and penalty of por- 
tentious ruin and manifold destruction. These, friend, thou wouldst 
not have found propitious or helpful for clear meditation and judg- 
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ment the night of that 7th of June. Believe me, the problem did not 
then seem easy, or even soluble to us, as men whispered by the 
watch-fires, with bated breath: “Jackson is surrounded.” Our eyes, 
then beclouded with apprehension, confused, saw no light; but he, 
clear-eyed and serene, with genius braced by his steadfast heart and 
devout faith, saw all possibilities, and whence deliverance might dawn 
out of seeming darkness. And these two chiefest traits of greatness 
I recognized in Jackson through these transactions: First, that urgent 
and critical peril did not agitate nor confuse his reason, nor make him 
hang vacillating, uneasy and impotent to decide between the alterna- 
tives, but only nerved and steadied his faculties; that he ever thought 
best where other men could least think. Second, that he knew how 
to distinguish the decisive points from the unessential, and, grasping 
those with iron strength, to form from them an inflexible conclusion. 

Events, then, had showed Jackson these things by the close of Sat- 
urday, June the 7th. Why did he delay to strike this time, so unlike 
his wont? The 8th was “the Sabbath of the Lord,” which he would 
fain honor always, if the wicked would let him. of dy him should 
the sanctity and repose of that bright, calm Sabbath be broken. 
When I went to him early, saying, “I suppose, General, divine ser- 
vice is out of the question to-day?” his reply was, “Oh, by no 
means; I hope you will preach in the Stonewall Brigade, and I shall 
attend myself—that is, if we are not disturbed by the enemy.” Thus 
I retired, to doff the gray for the time and don the parson’s black. 
But those enemies cherished no such reverence. As at the first 
Manassas, and so many other pitched battles, they selected the holy 
day for an unholy deed. They supposed that the toils were closed 
again around the prey, and were eager to win the spoils before they 
escaped them. Shields, then, moves first to strike Jackson's rear, a 
detachment of cavalry, with two cannon in front, who sweep away 
the pickets with a sudden rush, dash pell-mell across the lesser river, 
into the street, almost as soon as the fugitives who would tell their 
coming. Then is there at head-quarters mad haste, Jackson leaping 
into the saddle and galloping (the pass even now scarcely open) for 
the bridge and his army; Staff following as they may; one and 
another too late (as Colonel Crutchfield, our Chief of Artillery), and 
captured in mid street ; a few yet, more too late, and wholly unable 
to follow; I, of course, again doffing the black to don the gray, 
among these last. Right briskly did those invaders (bold, quick 
men, for Yankees,) occupy the village, plant cannon at each end of 
it, spy out Jackson’s trains, and begin to reach forth the hand to grasp 
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them, while we, cut off and almost powerless, make such resistance 
as we may. Haste thee, Master Shields. “What thou doest do 
quickly”! for NEMEsIS is coming, and thy time is short—too short, 
alas! for Shields, for mortal man; for lo! yonder, ove hath clattered 
through the bridge, and bounding up the heights where the forces 
lay, pressing his steed with burning spurs, his visage all aglow and 
blue eye blazing, and shouts: “Beat the Long Roll!” Drums roll 
with palpitating throb; men spring to the ranks, cannoneers harness ; 
and ere Shields can brush away the flimsy obstacles between him and 
the trains, already Jackson comes streaming back with Poague’s bat- 
tery and Fulkerson’s tall riflemen—streaming down the hill, a flashing 
torrent. There is one crash of thunder, one ringing volley, one wild 
yell; the bayonets gleam through the shadowy cavern of the bridge, 
and the thing is done. Hostile cannon lie disabled, horses weltering 
around them in blood; intruders flee pell-mell, splashing through 
the stream, whither they came; while Jackson stands alone, over on 
the green hillside, still, calm, and reverent, his hand lifted in prayer 
and thanksgiving that the village is won again. But it is only for a 
moment, for he knows what more remains to be done. He remounts 
the heights, and there, sure enough, is Shields’s army advancing up 
the meadows from Lewiston, ranks dressed, banners flying, in all the 
bravery of their pomp. Jackson utters a few quiet words, and 
Poague’s guns, reinforced by others, remove to the next hill, depress 
their grim muzzles, and rain down an iron storm across the river, 
which lashes Shields back to his covert. 

Jackson trusted Providence, and here Providence took care of him 
in a most timely way. Our Colonel Crutchfield, detained amidst his 
captors in the village street, shall tell how the intervention looked 
from his point of view. The cavalry Colonel commanding Shields’s 
advance had not more than disarmed him, when a Yankee vidette, 
who had ventured a little up the Staunton Road, came hurrying 
back, his eyes glaring with elation, and exclaimed: “ Colonel Carrell! 
you have as good as got Jackson’s trains; they are right above here, 
in sight; I have seen thousands of the white wagon-covers shining! 
You have nothing to do but ride forward and take them.” “Yes!” 
avouched Crutchfield’s despairing thought, “he has them! There 
are no train-guards, and those white sheets, as I wofully know, are 
the covers of my ordnance-train, containing all the artillery ammuni- 
tion and most of the other for the whole army. Colonel Carrell may 
not remain here permanently, but nothing can prevent his riding 
thither and doing irreparable mischief before Jackson’s return.” 
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Such was also the Yankee’s thought, for he immediately ordered a 
strong squadron of his cavalry to go up and capture those trains. So 
the horsemen formed in column and advanced up the street, leaving 
Celonel Crutchfield in silent despair. But near the head of that 
street they were met by a discharge of canister at close quarters. 
The balls came ricocheting down the road amidst the horses’ legs, 
and back came the column in headlong flight, with a tempest of dust. 
Said Crutchfield’s thoughts to him: “ Did those cannons drop from 
the skies? Did the angels fire them? I thought I was artillery- 
chief to that army, and had posted all the guns, and I thought I 
knew that there was no artillery there.” But none the less did the 
mysterious guns hold their post, despite the cannonading of the 
Yankee battery accompanying their advance; and whenever the 
attacking column of cavalry was advanced, lash it back to the side- 
alleys with canister-shot until Jackson re-occupied the village. 

The explanation was that there was a new battery, that of Captain 
Carrington, of Albemarle, just arrived, which Colonel Crutchfield 
had found so partially equipped and so absolutely unskilled, that he 
had relegated it with the baggage, and thus had actually discounted it 
in his mind as anything more than baggage. Two guns of this bat- 
tery had been brought forward, with fragments of the fleeing Con- 
federate pickets for supports, and with that audacity which, as Jack- 
son taught, was on some occasions the most timely discretion, had 
made its little fight and saved the trains. 

But now the cannonade answers back from Cross-Keys, where 
Fremont crowds upon Ewell, endeavoring to keep his part of the 
rendezvous. How the fight raged there through the day, while Jack- 
son vibrated thither and back, watchful of all points, I need not de- 
tain you to relate; for your history-books may tell you all this, as 
also how Ewell hurled back his adversary, and held his own stoutly 
at all points. One little thing I may relate, not flattering to myself, 
which may be to you a revelation of Jackson’s mind, (and may also 
be taken as an example of the scant encouragement which sugges- 
tions from subordinates usually met). As he sat upon his horse, scan- 
ning the region whither Shields had retired, I moved to his side and 
asked: “There is, then, a general action at Cross-Keys?” The 
answer was an affirmative nod. ‘“ Then General Shields will not be 
blind to the importance of his coéperating in it: he will surely attack 
you again to-day?” Hereupon he turned upon me, as though vexed 
with my obtuseness, with brows knit, and waving his clenched fist 
towards the commanding positions of the artillery near him, said: 
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“No, sir; he cannot do it, sir. I should tear him to pieces”! And 
Shields did not do it, because he could not ! 

The two Yankee Generals have now had their forwardness a little 
rebuked; are taught to keep their places quietly until they are 
wanted. The Sabbath-eve has descended as calmly as though no 
blood or crime had polluted it, and Jackson has rested until the mid- 
night hour ushers in the working day with a waning moon. He 
then addresses himself to Azs work and takes the aggressive. The 
trains are sent over to Ewell to carry rations to his hungry men and 
to replenish the guns with their horrid food; a foot bridge is prepared 
for the infantry over South river, by which they may be passed 
towards Lewiston. Ewell is directed to creep away at daybreak, from 
Fremont’s front, leaving only a skirmish line to amuse him, and to 
concentrate against Shields. Colonel Patton, one of the two com- 
manders who are to lead this line, is sent for to receive his personal 
instructions from Jackson. “I found him,” says Colonel Patton, “in 
the small hours of the night, erect, and elate with animation and 
pleasure. He began by saying: ‘I am going to fight. Yes, we shall 
engage Shields this morning at sunrise. Now, 1 wish you to throw 
out all your men before Fremont as skirmishers, and to make a great 
show, so as to cause the enemy to think the whole army are behind 
you. Hold your position as well as you can; then fall back when 
obliged ; take a new position ; hold it in the same way, and I will be 
back to join you in the morning.’” Colonel Patton reminded him that 
his brigade was small, and that the country between Cross-Keys and 
the Shenandoah afforded few natural advantages for protecting such 
manceuvres. He therefore desired to known for how long a time he 
would be expected to hold Fremont in check. He replied: ‘‘ By the 
blessing of Providence, I hope to be back by ten o'clock.” 

Here then we have the disclosure of his vea/ plan, to which he makes 
no reference in his own official report. He proposed to finish with 
Shields, peradventure to finish Shields, by ten o’clock. Five hours 
should be enough to settle 42s account, and he would then go straight 
back to see after Fremont. By ten o’clock of the same day he would 
meet his retreating skirmish line north of the river, arrest the retro- 
grade movement and be ready, if Fremont had stomach for it, to 
fight a second pitched battle with his army, more than double the one 
vanquished in the morning. As to the measure of Shield’s disaster, - 
it was to be complete; dispersion and capture of his whole force, with 
all his material. As Napoleon curtly said at the battle of Rzvolz, 
concerning the Austrian division detached around the mountain to 
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beset his rear: “//s sont 4 nous ;”’ so it seems had Jackson decreed of 
Shields’s men: “‘ They belong to us.” This the whole disposition of his 
battle clearly discloses. I have described to you the position which 
Shields had assumed at Lewiston, with his line stretching from the 
forest to the river. Behind him were a few more smooth and open 
fields; and then the wilderness closed in to the river, tangled and 
trackless, overlooking the position of the Federal line in height, and 
allowing but one narrow track to the rear. It was a true funnel— 
almost a cud de sac. These then, were Jackson’s dispositions. 
General Richard Taylor, with his Louisiana brigade, accompanied 
by a battery of artillery, was to plunge into the woods by those tor- 
tuous tracks which I have mentioned, to creep through the labyrinths, 
avoiding all disturbance of the enemy, until he had passed clear 
beyond his left, was to enfilade his short and crowded line, was to find 
position for his battery on some commanding hillock at the edge of 
the copsewood, and was to control the narrow road which offered 
the only line of retreat. The Stonewall brigade was to amuse the 
enemy meantime, in front, until these fatal adjustments were made, 
when the main weight of the army should crowd upon them, and they 
should be driven back upon the impassible river, hemmed in from 
their retreat, cannonaded from superior positions, ground, in short, 
between the upper and nether millstones, dissipated and captured- 
This was the morning’s meal with which Jackson would break his 
fast. Then, for his afternoon work, he designed to re-occupy his 
formidable position in front of Fremont upon the north of the river, 
and either fight and win another battle the same day, or postpone the 
coup de grace to his second adversary until the next morning, as cir- 
cumstances might dictate. 

Such was the splendid audacity of Jackson’s real design. Only a 
part of it was accomplished; you may infer that only a part of it was 
feasible, and that the design was too audacious to be all realized. I do 
not think so; only two trivial circumstances prevented the actual 
realization of the whole. When the main weight of the Confederate 
army was thrown against Shields he was crushed (though not cap- 
tured) in the space of two hours. Again, Fremont had been, on the 
previous day, so roughly handled by Ewell, with six thousand men, 
that he did not venture even to feel the Confederate position, guarded 
really only by a skirmish line, until ten o’clock the next day, and such 
was his own apprehension of his weakness, that as soon as he learned 
Shields’s disaster definitely, he retreated with haste, even though there 
was now no bridge by which Jackson might reach him. Why then a 
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performance so short of the magnificent conception? The answer 
was in two little circumstances. The guide who ¢hought he knew the 
paths by which to lead General Taylor to the enemy’s rear (a pro- 
fessional officer of the engineers) did not know; he became confused 
in the labyrinth; he led out the head of the column unexpectedly in 
front of instead of beyond their left, and General Taylor concluded he 
had no choice but to hold his ground and precipitate the attack. 
That was blunder first; a little one seemingly, but pregnant with dis- 
appointment. And here let me remark upon a mischievous specimen 
of red-tapeism, which I saw often practiced to our detriment, even 
sometimes by Jackson, who was least bound by professicnal tram- 
mels. It was the employing of engineer officers, with their pocket 
compasses and pretty, red and blue crayon, hypothetical maps, as 
country guides; instead of the men of the vicinage with local know- 
ledge. Far better would it have been for Jackson had he now 
inquired among Ashby’s troopers for the boy who had hunted foxes 
and rabbits through the coppices around Lewiston. Him should he 
have set to guide Taylor’s brigade to the enemy’s rear, with a Cap- 
tain’s commission before him if he guided it to victory, and a pistol’s 
muzzle behind his left ear in case he played false. 

The other blunder was, in appearance, even more trivial: The foot- 
bridge, constructed by moonlight, and designed to pass four men 
abreast, proved at one point so unsteady that only a single plank of it 
could be safely used. Thus, what was designed to be a massive 
column was reduced from that point onward to a straggling “ Indian 
file.’ Instead of passing over the infantry in the early morning, we 
were still urging them forward when the appointed ten o’clock had 
come and gone, and the first attack on Shields, made with forces 
wholly inadequate, had met with a bloody repulse. Jackson, burning 
with eagerness, had flown to the front as soon as the Stonewall brigade 
was passed over, leaving to me a strict injunction to remain at the 
bridge and expedite the crossing of the other troops. First the 
returning trains, mingled in almost inextricable confusion with the 
marching column, was to be disentangled, amidst much wrong-head- 
edness of little QO. M’s, swollen with a mite of brief authority. This 
effectually done; the defect of the bridge disclosed itself. Can it not 
be speedily remedied? No; not without a total arrest of the living 
stream, which none dared to order. Then began I to suggest, to 
advise, to urge, that the bridge be disused wholly and that the men 
take to the water ez masse (kindly June water). For although it was 
Jackson’s wont to enlighten zone as to his plans; yet even my inex- 
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perienced ear was taught by the cannon thundering at Lewiston, that 
we should all have been, ere this, here; not pothering ere, in strag- 
gling Indian file. Well did I know how Jackson’s soul at that hour 
would avouch that word of Napoleon: “ Ask me for anything but 
time.” Butno: “Generals had their orders: to march by the bridge.” 
“They would usurp no discretion.” Punctilious obedient men they! 
“keeping the word of promise to the ears, but breaking it to the 
sense.” Well, in such fashion was the golden opportunity lost; and 
Jackson, at mid-day, instead of returning victorious to confront Fre- 
mont, must send word to his skirmish line, to come away and burn 
the bridge behind them, while he reinforces his battle against Shields 
and crushes down his stubborn (yea right gallant) resistance, with 
stern decision. Thus he must content himself with one victory 
instead of two, and in that one, chase his enemy away like a baffled 
wolf instead of ensnaring him wholly and drawing his fangs. 

Who can hear this story of victory thus organized and almost 
within the grasp—victory which should have been more splendid 
than Marengo—so shorn of half its rays, without feeling a pungent, 
burning, sympathetic disappointment? Did not such a will as Jack- 
son’s then surge like a volcano at this default? No. There was no 
fury chafing against the miscarriage, no discontent, no rebuke. Calm 
and contented, Jackson rode back from the pursuit and devoted him- 
self to the care of the wounded and to prudent precautions for pro- 
tection. “(God did it.” That was his philosophy. There is an 
omniscient Mind which purposes, an ever present Providence which 
superintends; so that when the event has finally disclosed His will, 
the good man has found out what is best. He did not know it before, 
and therefore he followed, with all his might, the best lights of his 
own imperfect reason; but now that God has told him, by the issue, 
it is his part to study acquiescence— 


Such was “‘ Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 


This, my friends, is a bright dream, but it is passed away. Jackson is 
gone, and the cause is gone. All the victories which he won are lost 
again. The penalty we pay for the pleasure of the dream is the pain 
of the awakening. I profess unto you that one of the most consoling 
thoughts which remain to me amidst the waking realties of the pre- 
sent, is this: that Jackson and other spirits like him are spared the 
defeat. I find that many minds sympathize with me in the spe- 
cies of awful curiosity to know what Jackson would have done at our 
final surrender. It is a strange, a startling conjunction of thoughts: 
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Jackson, with his giant will, his unblenching faith, his heroic devotion, 
face to face, after all, with the lost causef What would he have done? 
This question has. been often asked me, and my answer has always 
been: In no event could Jackson have survived to see the cause lost. 
What, you say: would he have been guilty of suicide? Would he, 
in the last-lost-battle, have sacrificed himself upon his country’s 
funeral pyre? No. But I believe that as his clear eye saw the 
approaching catastrophe, his faithful zeal would have spurred him to 
strive so devotedly to avert it that he would either have overwrought 
his powers or met his death in generous forgetfulness (not in inten- 
tional desperation) on the foremost edge of battle. For him there 
was destined to be no subjugation! The God whom he served so 
well was too gracious to his favorite son. Less faithful servants, like 
us, may need this bitter scourge. He was meeter for his reward. 

Yes, there is solid consolation in the thought: Jackson is dead. 
Does it seem sometimes as we stand beside the little green mound 
at the Lexington graveyard, a right pitiful thing, that here, beneath 
these few feet of turf, garnished with no memorial but a faded wreath 
(faded like the cause he loved) and the modest little stone placed 
there by the trembling hand of a weeping woman (only hand gene- 
rous and brave enough even to rear astone to Jackson in all the broad 
land baptized by his heart’s blood), that ¢here lies all this world con- 
tains of that great glory. That this pure devotion, this matchless 
courage, this towering genius are all clean gone forever out of this 
earth; gone amidst the utter wreck of the beloved cause which 
inspired them. Ah, but it was more pitiful to see a Lee bearing his 
proud, sad head above that sod, surrounded by the skeleton of that 
wreck, head stately as of old, yet bleached prematurely by irreme- 
diable sorrow, with that eye revealing its measureless depths of grief 
even beneath its patient smile. More pitiful to see the great heart 
break with an anguish which it would not stoop to utter, because it 
must behold its country’s death, and was forbidden of God to die 
before it. But pitifulest of all is the sight of those former comrades 
of Jackson and Lee, who are willing to live and to be basely consoled 
with the lures of the oppressor, and who thus survive not only their 
country, but their own manhood. Yes, beside that sight the grave of 
Jackson is luminous with joy. 

I well remember the only time when I saw him admit a prognostic 
of final defeat. It was a Sabbath day of May, 1862, as bright and 
calm as that which ushered in the battle of Port Republic. We were 
riding alone, slowly, to a religious service in a distant camp, and com- 
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muning of our cause, not then as superior with inferior, but as friend 
with friend. I disclosed to Jackson the grounds of the apprehensions 
which I always harboured in secret, but which I made it my duty to 
conceal, after the strife was once unavoidable, from every mortal save 
him. He defended his more cheerful hopes. He urged the surprising 
success of the Confederate government in organizing armies and 
acquiring material of war in the face of an adversary who would have 
been deemed overwhelming, and especially the goodness of Divine 
Providence in giving us, so far,so many deliverances. I re-asserted 
my apprehensions with a pertinacity which was, perhaps, uncivil. I 
pointed out that the people were not rising as a whole to the height 
of the terrible crisis. That while the minority (all honor to them) 
were nobly sacrificing themselves in the breach, others were venal 
and selfish, eager to depute to hireling substitutes the glorious privi- 
lege of defending their own homes and rights, and to make a sordid 
traffic out of the necessities of the glorious martyrs who were at the 
front dying for them. That it was at least questionable whether such 
men were not predestined slaves. That the government was mani- 
festly unequal to the arduous enterprise and entangled in the plodding 
precedents of dull mediocrity, instead of rising to the exertion of lofty 
genius and heroism. Witness, for instance, the deplorable military 
policy which left our first critical victory without fruits ; a blunder 
which no government would be allowed by a righteous Providence to 
repeat often, with impunity ; because it is as truly a law of God’s admin- 
istration, as of His grace, which is expressed in the fearful question : 
“ How can ye escape who neglect so great salvation?” That neither 
government nor people seemed awake to the absolute necessity of 
striking quickly in a revolutionary war like ours; but they were set- 
tling down toa regular protracted contest, in which the machinery of 
professional warfare would gradually, but surely, abolish that 
superiority of the Southern citizen-soldier over the Yankee merce- 
nary, which the honor and courage of the former gave him while 
both were undrilled; a routine-war in which we should measure our 
limited resources against their unlimited ones, instead of measuring 
patriotic gallantry against sluggishness. That the final issue of such 
a struggle must be the exhaustion of our means of resistance by 
gradual attrition, which would render all our victories unavailing. At 
length, as I enlarged upon the points, Jackson turned himself upon 
his saddle towards me and said, with a smile which yet had a serious 
meaning in it: “Stop, Major Dabney; you will make me low- 
spirited!” He then rode in silence for some moments, and said, 
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as though to himself: “I don’t profess any romantic indifference to 
life; and certainly, in my own private relations, I have as much that 
is dear to wish to live for as any man. But I do not desire to survive 
the independence of my country.” These words were uttered with a 
profound, pensive earnestness, which effectually ended the debate. 

Jackson prayed for the independence of his country; or, if that 
might not be, he desired not to survive its overthrow. God could 
not grant the former, for reasons to be seen anon, wherefore He 
granted the latter. The man died at the right time. He served the 
purpose of the Divine Wisdom in his generation. He went upward 
and onward upon the flood-tide of his fame and greatness, until it 
reached its very acmé; and thence he went up to his rest. After 
that came the ebb-tide, the stranding, and the wreck. This, surely, 
is a singular mark of Heaven’s favor, lifting him almost to the rank 
of that antediluvian hero “who walked with God, and he was not; 
for God took him.” When his fame and success were at their zenith, 
never yet blighted by disaster; when the cause he loved better than 
life was most hopeful; when he had just performed his most brilliant 
exploit, and could leave his country all jubilant with his praise, and 
glowing with gratitude for his deliverance; before the coming woe 
had projected upon his spirit even the fringe of that shadow which 
would have been to him colder than death—that was the time for 
Jackson to be translated. 

The other thing, which alone would have been better—to lead his 
country on from triumph to triumph to final deliverance—to hang up 
his sword in the sanctuary, and to sit down a freeman amidst the 
people he had saved—/ha¢ we would not permit God to effect ; and’ 
that we were not fit to have such deliverance wrought for us, even by 
a Jackson, this God would demonstrate before he took him away; 
for the true great man is a gift from heaven, informed with a portion 
of its own life and fire. Some small critics have argued that great 
men are born of their times; that they are mere impersonations of 
the moral forces common to their cotemporaries. This, be assured, 
may be true of that species of little great men, of whom Shakespeare 
writes, that “they have greatness thrust on them.” The true hero is 
not made by his times, but makes ‘hem, if indeed material of great- 
ness be in them. They wait for him, in sore need, perhaps, of his 
kindling touch, groping in perilous darkness towards destruction, for 
want of his true light: they produce him not. God sends him. 
There be three missions for such a true great man among men. If 
“the iniquity of the Amorites is already full,” the Great Power, the 
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wicked great man, Czsar or Napoleon, is sent among them to seduce 
them to their ruin. If they be worthy of greatness, and have in them 
any true substance to be kindled by the heroic fire, the good hero, 
your Moses or Washington, shall be sent unto them for deliverance. 
If it be not yet manifest to men whether the times be the one or the 
other, Amoritish, utterly reprobate, and fit only for anarchy or 
slavery, or else with seed of nobleness in them, and capable of true 
glory (though to Him who commissions the hero there be no mystery 
nor contingency which is not manifest), then will he send one, or per- 
adventure several, who shall be zouchsfones to that people, to “try them 
so as by fire,” whether there be worth in them or no. And then 
shall this God-sent man show forth an examplar to his people, which 
shall be unto them a test whether they, having eyes, see, or see not 
the true glory and right, and whether they have hearts to understand 
and love it. And then shall he bring nigh deliverances unto them, 
full of promise and hope, yet mutable, which are God’s overtures 
saying unto them: “ Come now and let us reason together. If ye be 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye re- 
fuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword, for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it.” Will ye, or will ye not? Thus was Jack- 
son God’s interrogatory to this people, saying to them: “ Will ye be 
like him, and be saved? Lo, there! What would a zation of Jack- 
sons be? That may ye be! How righteousness exalteth a people! 
Shall this judgment and righteousness ‘be the stability of thy times, 
O Confederate, and strength of thy salvation’?” And these mighty 
deliverances at Manassas, Winchester, Port Republic, Chickahominy, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, were they not manifest overtures to 
us to have the God of Jackson and Lee for our God, and be saved? 
“ Here is the path; walk ye in it.” 

And what said our people? Many honestly answered, “ Yea, 
Lord, we will,” of whom the larger part walked whither Jackson did, 
and now lie with him in glory. But another part answered, “ Nay,” 
and they live on such terms as we see, even such as they elected. 
To them, also, it was plain that Jackson’s truth and justice and devo- 
tion to duty were the things that made him great and unconquer- 
able. Even the wicked avouched this. Therefore a nation of such 
like men must needs be unconquerable and free. But they would not 
be free on such terms. Nay; they preferred rather to walk after 
their own vanities. Verily they have their reward! Let the contrast 
appear in two points. Jackson writes thus to his wife: 

“You had better not sell your coupons from the” (Confederate) 
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“bonds, as I understand they are paid in gold; but let the Confede- 
racy keep the gold. Citizens should not receive a cent of gold from 
the government when it is so scarce.” 

Set over against this the spectacle of almost the many, except 
the soldiers, gone mad at the enhancement of prices with speculation 
and extortion, greedy to rake together paper money, mere rags and 
trash, while such as Jackson were pouring out money and blood in 
the death grapple for them. Take another: He writes to his wife, 
Christmas, 1862, in answer to the inquiry whether he could not visit 
her, and see the child upon which he had never looked, while the 
army was in winter-quarters : 

“Tt appears to me that it is better for me to remain with my com- 
mand so long as the war continues, if our ever-gracious Heavenly 
Father permits. The army suffers immensely by absentees. If all 
our troops, officers and men, were at their posts, we might, through 
God’s blessing, expect a more speedy termination of the war. The 
temporal affairs of some are so deranged as to make a strong plea 
for their returning home for a short time; but our God has greatly 
blessed me and mine during my absence; and whilst it would be a 
great comfort to see you, and our darling little daughter, and others in 
whom I take special interest, yet duty appears to require me to re- 
main, with my command. It is most important that those at head- 
quarters set an example by remaining at the post of duty.” 

Look now from this picture of steadfastness in duty to the multi- 
tudes of absentees and of stalwart young men shirking the army by 
every slippery expedient. So these answered back to God’s over- 
ture: ‘Mammon is dearer than manhood, and inglorious ease than 
liberty.” The disclosure was now made that this people could not 
righteously be free, was not fit for it, and that God was just. Jack- 
son could now go home to his rest. He in the haven, the ebb-tide 
might begin; he safely housed, the storm of adversity might burst. 

The thing to be most painfully pondered then, by this people, is: 
Whether the fate of Jackson, and such like, is not proof that we 
have been weighed in the balances and found wanting? How read- 
eth the handwriting on the wall? Not hopefully, in verity of truth, 
if Truth, which heroes worship, be indeed eternal, and be des- 
tined to assert herself ever. Jackson, alas, lies low, under the little 
hillock in Lexington graveyard, and Lee frets out his great heart- 
strings at this world-wide vision of falsehood and vile decree, cruel as 
sordid, triumphant, unwhipped of justice; while the men who ride 
prosperously are they who sell themselves to work iniquity, and who 
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say “Evil, be thou my good.” Yea, these are the men whom the peo- 
ple delighteth to honor ; to whom the Churches and ministers of God 
in this land bow down, proclaiming: “verily success is divine; and 
Might it maketh right ; and the Power of this world, z¢ shall be God 
unto us.” And while the grave of heroic Truth and virtue has no 
other memento than the humble stone placed there by a feeble 
woman’s hand ; pompous monuments of succeesful wrong affront the 
skies with their altitude, “calling evil good and good evil, and 
putting darkness for light and light for darkness.” We fear that 
when Truth shall re-assert herself it will go ill with this generation. 


Reminiscences of Services in Charleston Harbor, 
By COLONEL CHARLES H. OLMSTEAD. 


PAPER No. 2. 


[Conclusion. } 


Our experience for the next week was a trying one. Failing in the 
direct attack, the enemy’s endeavor seemed to be to make our berth 
uncomfortably warm, and here the success was undoubted. Day 
after day the monitors—some four or five in number—and that 
tremendous war vessel, the “New Ironsides,” would take their posi- 
tions directly opposite the fort, at a distance of six to eight hundred 
yards, the wooden ships being at much longer range. Then would 
be poured in upon us a steady stream of shot and shell, much more 
pleasant to dwell upon as a memory than it was to endure, while upon 
the land side new batteries were built by the enemy, and each day the 
weight of metal thrown against us would seem to be heavier than the 
day before. I well remember the approach of the first monitor. How 
deliberate its movements; how insignificant its appearance; the deck 
almost level with the water, and the little black turret giving small 
promise of its hidden power for attack. My curiosity about the ves- 
sel was great, but was soon to be satisfied without stint. There wasa 
slow revolving motion of the turret, a cloud of smoke, a deafening 
roar, and then, with the rush and noise of an express train, the huge 
fifteen inch shell, visible at every point of its trajectory, passed over 
head and burst far in the rear. The next shell exploded in the para- 
pet, covering several of us with dirt. The introduction was complete. 
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Thenceforward we held these singular looking craft in wholesome 
respect. The “Ironsides,” however, was probably the most formid- 
able ship of the fleet. She is said to have carried at bow and stern 
two hundred pound Parrott guns, and nine eleven-inch Dahlgrens on a 
side. Her broadsides were not fired in volley, but gun after gun, in 
rapid succession, the effect upon those who were at the wrong end of 
the guns being exceedingly demoralizing. Whenever she com- 
menced there was a painful uncertainty as to what might happen 
before she got through. 

We had but one gun with which to fight the monitors—the ten-inch 
Columbiad located just over the sally-port. True, the thirty-twos 
were tried for a while, but they were so impotent to harm the heavy 
mail of the ships that their use was soon discontinued. This Colum- 
biad was manned, I think, by the Matthew’s Artillery, of South Caro- 
lina, and the gunner, Frazer Matthews, was as noble a soldier as the 
siege produced. In the midst of the hottest fire he would stand 
quietly on the chassis directing the aiming of the gun with all the 
coolness and precision of target practice. Never flurried, always in- 
tent upon the work before him, and never giving the signal to fire 
until the aim was taken to his entire satisfaction, the accuracy of his 
marksmanship was great. Again and again I saw the solid ten-inch 
shot strike upon the sides of the monitors, only to break into a thou- 
sand fragments, that would splash into the sea like so much grape- 
shot. 

At first we thought that no harm was done by our fire, but we 
learned afterwards that the concussion within the turret was tre- 
mendous, and that, among others, one very prominent officer had 
been killed by it. 

Unfortunately, our Columbiad was soon dismounted, and although 
a new carriage was supplied, that too, was knocked to pieces in short 
order. Indeed, this experience was repeated half a dozen times. 

Such continuous cannonading of course seriously impaired the 
integrity of our parapets. But as at that stage of the siege the firing 
ceased at nightfall, opportunity was given to repair damages, and all 
night long the garrison would work, filling sand bags and painfully 
endeavoring to make good the yawning chasms and ragged craters 
left by the terrible missiles that had been hurled into the fort during 
the day. There was a constant strain upon all the faculties, that 
gave little time for anything save the stern duties of the hour, and 
yet there were humorous incidents ever occurring that even now will 
bring smiles to the lips of all who remember them. 
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Who can forget “ Aquarius,” the water bearer, as he was dubbed— 
a simple-hearted fellow, from the backwoods of South Carolina, who 
devoted his time to bringing water to the wounded. Both heels of 
his shoes were carried away by a shell, and from that time he went 
barefooted— there was “danger in shoes,” he said. And, then, the 
simple manner in which, on returning from one of his trips to the 
well, he held up one full jug and only the handle of another, saying, 
apologetically, “Oh, a shell took hit.” 

I can see in my mind’s eye, too, the brilliant engineering feat of a 
member of the Oglethorpe Light Infantry, who while cooking a little 
dinner in the open parade, provided protection for himself by placing 
an empty flour barrel alongside of the fire, and gravely sticking his 
head into it whenever the scream of a shell warned him of approach- 
ing trouble. 

During the week General Taliaferro, of Virginia, assumed com- 
mand, and on the night of the 17th fresh troops were sent to relieve 
us—and it may be mentioned here, that this plan of changing com- 
manders, and the garrison (or at least a part of it), every few days, 
was continued throughout the siege. In fact, the strain upon body 
and mind was so unremitting, that a week’s tour of duty was about 
as much as any men could undergo at a time, as there was no rest 
day nor night. 

We were landed at Fort Johnson, on James Island, a little before 
dawn on the 18th, and were just getting comfortably settled in the 
village then existing at that point, when a tremendous cannonading 
began against the fort we had just left. All day long it continued, 
exceeding in fierceness and rapidity anything we had yet witnessed. 
The noise was terrific, great clouds of smoke hung over the devoted 
battery, and huge columns of sands rose high in the air, as shell after 
shell rent the parapets, while only an occasional shot in return gave 
any sign that there was life left in the garrison. With mingled feel- 
ings we watched the bombardment, full of anxiety for the ultimate 
result, and for the safety of our comrades in the fort, there was, also, 
it must be confessed, a profound complacency at the thought that we 
were well out of it ourselves. 

A little before dusk the firing suddenly ceased on the part of the 
enemy, and almost instantaneously a rapid succession of guns from 
Sumter, trained for the beach of Morris Island, gave notice that 
another attempt was to be made to throw a column into Wagner by 
escalade. 

It was even so. General Gillmore, fully alive to the difficulties 
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which the topographical features of the ground presented for regular 
approaches, and counting with reason upon the damaging effect of 
the awful bombardment, both upon the work itself and the morale 
of the garrison, had determined to make one more effort to wrest the 
position from the Confederates by storm. To this end he had organ- 
ized a strong column of two brigades (a third brigade being held in 
reserve), under command of General Seymour, the formation being 
made behind the sand-hills. Its advance was supported by light 
batteries, and as the heavy firing ceased, it swept forward with a rush. 
An officer, who was in Wagner, told me the following day that the 
assault came very near meeting with perfect success, for, although it 
was anticipated, the awful artillery fire had compelled the garrison to 
seek shelter in the bomb-proofs. The exits from these places were 
narrow, and there was much trouble in getting the men to the ram- 
parts in time to repel the onslaught. As it was, the result was long 
doubtful. A part of the enemy’s column effected a lodgment in the 
salient on the left, and not until reinforcements were sent down from 
James Island to the assistance of the garrison, were these assailants 
finally overpowered and the entire fort once more in the hands of the 
Confederates. 

The attack was bloody and disastrous to the attacking force. Its 
leader, General Seymour, was dangerously wounded.,and General 
Strong with many of his best officers, and hundreds of the men, 
were killed, while the total loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, has 
been variously estimated at from 1,500 to 2,200 men. Nearly all of 
the enemy’s regiments were in a statements were in a state of dis- 
organization, and gloom and dismay settled upon them. 

In this connection it will be of interest to state that, during the siege, 
the Federal signal book was in our possession, having been captured 
on the person of a signal officer, near Georgetown, South Carolina. 
Its valuable secrets had been drawn from him by a Confederate who 
shared his place of imprisonment in the garb of a Federal prisoner, 
More than once the knowledge thus acquired proved of essential ser- 
vice to us. On this occasion the following dispatch ‘from General 
Gilmore to Admiral Dahlgren had been intercepted, and in General 
Beauregard’s possession hours before the assault : ‘Continue the bom- 
bardment throughout the day; at sunset redouble it. The assault 
will commence at seven.” 

Notwithstanding this disaster, General Gilmore, with great tenacity 
of purpose worthy of admiration, gave no evidence of having been 
diverted from his objective point. Though apparently convinced of 
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the futility of all efforts at a coup de main, he at once settled down 
into an endeavor to reduce Wagner by parallels and trenches. , Time 
was necessary to do this, however, and time was the salvation of 
Charleston, for upon our side the distinguished officer who com- 
manded the department, General Beauregard, was not idle, and noth- 
ing was left undone for the defence, not only of the outworks, but of 
the inner harbor, and of adjacent islands and inlets. The batteries on 
Sullivan’s Island were strengthened, heavy additions were made to 
the armament of Sumter, new batteries were constructed within the 
city limits and upon the shores of James Island; some to command 
the ship channel, and others to deliver a flanking fire, though ata 
long distance, upon the enemy’s works on Morris Island, while every 
device that the highest engineering skill could suggest, was gallantly 
acted upon by the garrison of Wagner to prolong its defence and re- 
tard its fall to the latest possible moment. Torpedoes and submarine 
batteries were placed in the waters of the harbor also, and, although I 
did not learn that one of them was ever exploded, there can be no 
doubt that they exerted a great moral effect, and deterred the vessels 
of the fleet from prowling around where we did not want them. 

On the night of the 22d of July our second tour of duty at Wagner 
began. We found General Taliaterro still in command, and the gar- 
rison increased to about 1,500 men—though changes were so con- 
stantly being.made that, without reference to statistical reports, I will 
not pretend to accuracy on this point. On every hand could be seen 
evidences of the severe trial through which the fort had already passed 
and was daily called upon to endure. The barracks and store houses 
were in ruins, and all of the slopes and inclines, upon which the eye 
of the engineer had loved to rest, were ploughed up in huge furrows, 
or pitted with cavernous holes that marked the bursting place of shells. 
But sand has many advantages over masonry, and wherever during 
the day the injuries done had impaired the defensive powers of the 
fort, a thousand busy workers would bend their energies, and the 
morning light would show guns remounted, parapets repaired and a 
strong front still presented to the enemy. On the 24th of July the 
bombardment was unusually severe. The iron clads, having nothing 
in Wagner to oppose them (for on that day our 10-inch gun was use- 
less), came in as close as the channel would permit, shortly after day- 
light, and in conjunction with the land batteries, poured in an awful 
fire upon us for hours, while from our side, Moultrie, Sumter, Gregg, 
and the batteries on James Island, Johnson, Haskell and Cheves, joined 
in the fray. It was certainly a sublime yet terrible sight, never to be 
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forgotten by any who witnessed it. The impact of tremendous mis- 
siles, followed by the roar of their explosion, shook the solid earth, 
and the loud thunder of the guns seemed to rival the artillery of the 
heavens as its unceasing reverberations smote upon the ear. Grave 
doubts were entertained as to the ability of our fort to stand much 
longer this dreadful storm, but help came. About noon the steamer 
Alice (that had recently run the blockade), under command of Colonel 
Edward C. Anderson, of this city, came rapidly down the harbor 
from Charleston, bearing a white flag, and laden, as we learned, with 
a large number of Federal wounded, who were to be exchanged for 
Confederate wounded. She steered directly for a position between 
the fleet and Wagner. One shot was fired over her, but in a moment 
the cannonading ceased, and never was relief more welcome or more 
needed. 

Serious injury had been done to Wagner, injury, indeed, that a short 
continuance of the firing might have rendered irremediable, as upon 
inspection it was found that there remained but about eighteen inches 
of sand as a covering for the logs, of which our main service magazine 
was built. One shel] had carried away the air-flue and the flame, as 
it burst, had Jit up the interior of the magazine, very much to the dis- 
may of the men who were serving there, and who came tumbling out 
head over heels—evidently not standing on the order of their coming— 
only desiring to come quickly. 

Colonel Anderson, in speaking of this occurrence, tells me that as 
he came down the bay, the gravity of our position was fully realized 
by him, and his determination formed to pursue the course he did in 
order to bring the firing to an end as soon as possible. He was 
warned off as he drew near the fleet, and a shell fired over him, but 
paid no attention to the warning, and succeeded in what he aimed to 
do. It was the right thing done at the right time, and, as a member 
of the garrison, I beg to make here my acknowledgments of the ser- 
vice performed. 

The bombardment was not renewed that day, and during the after- 
noon General Taliaferro worked to such good purpose that nightfall 
found the principal damages substantially repaired. 

On this occasion was brought to my attention a striking instance 
of the fact that a lofty heroism and nobility of soul may exist where 
an ordinary observer would never expect to find them. In the ranks 
of Company K, of the First Georgia, was a man from Bulloch 
county. Before his enlistment, a charcoal burner; he was of mean 
exterior, sickly frame and complaining disposition.’ He had long 
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been a butt for the rough witticisms of his comrades, and more than 
once came to me for redress. What troubled him most was that the 
men told him he had been ‘‘dug up,” an implication upon the man- 
ner of his entry into the world—that he resented bitterly. During the 
bombardment of this day he had, in the performance of customary 
guard duty, been posted at the rampart, near the flag staff, to watch 
for any movements of the enemy that might indicate the formation of 
an assaulting column. At the end of his tour, Lieutenant Cyrus Car- 
ter started from the guard quarters to relieve him. Carter told me 
that as he crossed the parade, he did so with the profound conviction 
that he would be struck down before reaching the other side, so 
appalling was the storm of projectiles that tore up the ground around 
him. What was his surprise, therefore, to find the sentinel, not shel- 
tered behind the parapet, as it was intended he should be, but quietly 
walking back and forth upon its very crest, for the expressed reason 
that he “couldn’t see good down thar.” 

The flag staff had been shattered at his side, and with a strip torn 
from his shirt, he had tied the colors to the stump and continued his 
walk. As may be well supposed our charcoal burner escaped criti- 
cism after that. 

From this time forward the works of the enemy were pushed for- 
ward most assiduously. One parrallel after another was opened and 
breaching batteries established, armed with heavy sea coast mortars 
and rifle guns of tremendous size and power. 

On our part, corresponding exertions were made. A heavy fire 
from our howitzers and other guns was maintained; sharp-shooters, 
armed with Whitworth rifles, kept unremitting watch upon the move- 
ments of the enemy, and a well placed line of rifle-pits, two or three 
hundred yards in our front, gave additional strength to our position 
and seriously annoyed the besiegers. There were two sides to the 
matter of sharp shooting, however, and the loss of some brave 
officers and men, killed by bullets fired at a thousand yards distance, 
or more, warned us against anything like heedless exposure 

The discomforts and privations to which the garrison was subjected 
rapidly increased, and soon attained proportions that will be remem- 
bered by those who endured them, like the details of some horrible 
dream. To avoid an unnecessary loss of life, the men were kept as 
much as possible within the bomb-proofs during the day time; but 
the gun squads and riflemen, of course, were constantly exposed, as 
well as numbers who could find no room in the shelters, or who pre- 
ferred taking the fresh air, with all its attendant hazards. From these 
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there were constant additions to the list of our losses. The wounded 
(and the wounds were mostly of a terrible character), were all brought 
in among the men, and the surgical operations were performed in 
the midst of the crowd, by the light of candles, that dimly burned in 
the heavy air from which all vitality had been drawn. The cries of 
these poor sufferers, the unceasing roar-of artillery above and around, 
the loss of rest, the want of pure air, and the baking heat of a 
Southern summer, all combined to render the position almost unbear- 
able. The enemy’s dead from the two assaults had been buried 
immediately in front of the moat; those from our garrison just back 
of the fort. From the description of the island it will be understood 
that shallow graves only could be given—graves from which a high 
wind would blow the light, sandy soil, or which a bursting shell would 
rend, exposing the bodies to the sunshine. The whole air was tainted 
with corruption, and finally the little wells, from which our supply of 
water was drawn, became so foul, from the same cause, that their use 
was abandoned, and thenceforward drinking water was sent from the 
city of Charleston. 

Now began a most remarkable feature of the siege, and one that 
has marked a new era in the science of attack and imposed new and 
startling problems upon the military engineer charged with the con- 
struction of permanent fortifications. I allude, of course, to the bat- 
tering down of the walls of Fort Sumter from a distance of two and 
a half miles. The power of rifled guns against masonry had been 
conclusively demonstrated during the previous year at Fort Pulaski. 
There, however, the breaching batteries were distant about one mile, 
but there were few who could believe that at more than twice that 
range Sumter was seriously endangered. It had been thought that 
the grand old fort was safe so long as Wagner held out. But one 
morning a new battery opened; the shot and shell went high above 
our heads, and were hurled with irresistible power against the walls 
of Sumter. Great masses of masonry from the outer wall fell as each 
shot struck, and ere many days it seemed as though nought buta pile 
of ruins would mark the spot. Here, however, General Beauregard 
gave splendid evidence of his readiness to meet emergencies, and of 
his skill as an engineer. 

As soon as it became evident that the fort must yield to the power 
of the heavy artillery brought to bear upon it, he rapidly withdrew 
all the guns that could be utilized for defensive purposes at other 
points, and from the very ruins of Sumter, constructed, as it were, a 
new fortification, fully adequate to the purpose of commanding the 
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ship channel to the city. But all other power of the fort was gone, 
and in the subsequent events on Morris Island, Sumter took no part. 
This bombardment lasted for seven days, and in that time a first-class 
masonry fort was reduced to a shapeless ruin from batteries located 
at points far beyond the remotest distance at which any engineer had 
ever dreamed of danger. The debris of the walls fell in a natural 
slope and served as an impenetrable protection to the lower casemates 
of the channel face, in which the new battery was placed. Some 
little time elapsed, however, before these changes were completed, 
and I am unable to understand why Admiral Dahlgren did not mean- 
while avail himself of the opening thus offered and push with his 
iron-clads for the inner harbor. We certainly looked for such a dash, 
and General Gilmore was evidently chagrined at the fact that it was 
not made Whether or not such a course would have been suc- 
cessful is problematical. There can be no doubt, though, that it 
would have added grave complications to the Confederate military 
position, to say the least of it. 

At such time as the First regiment was not on duty at Wagner, it 
was posted at Fort Johnson, the point of James Island nearest to 
Morris Island. For a time our comrades of the Twelfth and Eight- 
eenth battalions shared this post with us, but as the season progrtssed 
we were separated, the Twelfth going to Sumter and other points, 
and the Eighteenth to Fort Moultrie, where it performed months 
of arduous and trying service. 

At Fort Johnson, which, up to that time had possessed no special 
strength, very heavy works were constructed, having reference not 
only to the inner harbor, but also to the operations of the enemy on 
Morris Inland. These batteries, as well as the others along the 
shores of James Island, proved very annoying to the enemy, and 
the accuracy of their fire is mentioned more than once in his reports. 

A most interesting feature in this summer's operations was the 
development of the attacking power of movable torpedoes. Special 
interest attaches to a boat that was brought from Mobile, by railroad, 
and which was generally known, from its shape, as the “Cigar Boat.” 
Its history is linked with deeds of the loftiest heroism and devotion of 
self to the service of country. The story is familiar to all of us, 
yet I cannot refrain from repeating it. 

This boat was one day made fast to the wharf at Fort Johnson, 
preparatory to an expedition against the fleet, and taking advantage 
of the opportunity, I examined it critically. It was built of boiler 
iron, about thirty feet in length, with a breadth of beam of four feet 
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by a vertical depth of six feet, the figures being approximate only. 
Access to the interior was had by two man-holes in the upper part, 
covered by hinged caps, into which were let bull’s eyes of heavy 
glass, and through these the steersman looked in guiding the motions 
of the craft. The boat floated with these caps raised only a foot or 
so above the level of the water. The motive power was a propeller, 
to be worked by hand of the crew, cranks being provided in the shaft 
for that purpose. Upon each side of the exterior were horizontal 
vanes, or wings, that could be adjusted at any angle from the interior. 
When it was intended that the boat should go on an even keel, 
whether on the surface or under, these vanes were kept level. If it 
was desired to go below the water, say, for instance, at an angle of 
ten degrees, the vanes were fixed at that angle, and the propeller 
worked. The resistance of the water against the vanes would then 
carry the boat under. A reversal of this method would bring it to 
the surface again. A tube of mercury was arranged to mark the 
depth of descent. It had been the design of the inventor to approach 
near to an enemy, then to submerge the boat and pass under the ship 
to be attacked, towing a floating torpedo to be exploded by means of 
electricity as soon as it touched the keel. Insufficient depth of water 
in the harbor prevented this manner of using the boat, however, and 
so she was rigged with a long spar at the bow, to which a torpedo 
was attached, to be fired by actual concussion with the object to be 
destroyed. This change necessarily made the boat more unwieldy, 
and probably had something to do with the tragic circumstances of 
her after history. 

It will be remembered that she was sunk at the wharf at Fort 
Johnson by the waves from a passing steamer, while a part of the 
crew were in her. Days elapsed before she could be raised. The 
dead were removed, and a second crew volunteered. They made re- 
peated and successful experiments in the harbor, but finally they, too, 
went down, and, from some unknown cause, failed to come up. Once 
more a long time passed before the boat was raised, and then the 
poor remains of the devoted crew were taken from her in an inde- 
scribable condition. Yet, still another set of men came forward and 
volunteered for the duty. Surely love of country and courage of the 
sublimest type never found better exponents than these. The expe- 
- dition started, but did not return. That night the sloop of-war, 
“ Housatonic,” was reported as having been sunk by a torpedo in the 
lower harbor, but of the gallant men who had thus accomplished 
what they aimed to do, nothing definite was ever known until after 
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the war, when divers, in endeavoring to raise the Housatonic, dis- 
covered the cigar boat with the bleached bones of her crew lying 
near the wreck of the noble ship that she had destroyed. 

The line of rifle pits in front of Wagner had been gallantly held by 
our men during the siege, and had sorely troubled the besiegers. On 
the 21st of August an infantry force attempted the capture of these 
pits, without success. On the afternoon of the 26th, a heavy artillery 
fire was brought to bear upon them without dislodging the holders, 
but that night a dashing charge of the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts 
regiment gained the position, capturing most of the Confederates 
who held it, about seventy men. General Gilmore’s fifth and last 
parallel was at once established on the ground thus won, and before 
dawn on the 27th, under cover of the flying sap, the trenches were 
pushed about one hundred yards nearer to the fort. 

Notwithstanding this success, General Gillmore, in his report, 
speaks of this period as “the dark and gloomy days of the siege,” 
and of the progress made as “discouragingly slow, and even pain- 
fully uncertain.” 

The ground between his front and Wagner was thickly studded 
with torpedoes, his left flank was searched by the unremitting fire 
from our batteries on James Island. The head of the sap was slowly 
pushed forward under the ceaseless fire of howitzers and sharp- 
shooters from the entire front of the fort, while last, though not least, 
the besiegers had now reached a point where every onward step com- 
pelled them to dig through the bodies of their dead, who had been 
buried some weeks before. 

“In the emergency,” General Gilmore availed himself of his su- 
perior resources in artillery, to keep down the active resistance of 
Wagner, and to this end every gun ashore and afloat was turned 
upon it. The final bombardment began at daybreak on the 5th of 
September, and for forty-two hours continued with a severity and 
awful terror beyond the power of words to describe. That night, as 
witnessed from Fort Johnson, where the First regiment were stationed, 
the scene was grand in the extreme. The lurid flashes of the guns, 
their unceasing roar, the shells from every description of tremendous 
artillery, that could be tracked through the air by flaming fuses; the 
mortar shell rising in stately curve and steedy sweep, the Parrott shell 
darting like lightning in its mission of death, the missiles from the 


fleet booming along the water, and bursting in Wagner with cruel © 


accuracy, the glare of calcium lights bringing out every detail of our 
works as in the noonday—all these filled the souls of Confederate 
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spectators with awe, and found their painful antithesis in—¢he silence 
of Wagner. The end had come. 

All through the 6th the bombardment continued, and that evening 
the sap had reached the counter scarp of the work, and only the 
ditch and parapet separated the combatants. The assault was ordered 
for 9 o’clock on the morning of the 7th, but by midnight on the 
6th the place was evacuated by the Confederates, the whole force be- 
ing taken off the island in row boats. Some few of these boats were 
intercepted, but the garrison, as a garrison, was saved. The enemy 
at once occupied both Wagner and Gregg, and Morris Island, in its 
entirety, was in their possession. 

So ended the siege of Battery Wagner, after a defence of fifty- 
seven days; a defence that may, without question, be said to have 
saved Charleston. The outwork was taken, but the inner citadel still 
proudly stood. Still from the ruins of Sumter, still from historic 
Moultrie, still from the “City by the Sea,” the Southern Cross 
fluttered in the breezes of the bay and bade defiance to the foe. 

The evacuation so successfully accomplished, in the face of so 
many difficulties, under so terrible a fire, and with the enemy in such 
close proximity, has justly been considered a remarkable event, and 
the crowning glory of the defence. That had been protracted to the 
latest moment, and when resistance was no longer possible, the brave 
garrison was saved to add fresh lustre to the Southern arms on many 
another field. 

On the afternoon of the 8th of September, notice was received by 
the commanders of batteries within range of Sumter, that a boat attack 
would be made upon that fortification during the night, and they were 
ordered at a given signal to open with all their guns upon the points 
where the boats were expected. The signals of the enemy had again 
been interpreted, and upon our side there was perfect readiness. The 
garrison of Sumter prepared to meet the enemy upon the slope with 
a shower of musketry. The guns of our contiguous batteries were 
carefully trained upon the right spot before dark, and as soon as 
night had fallen, a Confederate iron-clad moved into position to add 
the fire of her powerful guns. Silently the night wore on; for hours 
not a sound broke its stillness; the men sat drowsily by the guns, 
and the belief gained ground that the proposed attack had been 
abandoned, when suddenly there was a twinkle of a musket from 
Sumter, then a rocket soared in the air, and then the bellowing thun- 
der of the great guns and the explosion of shells instantaneously and 
startlingly contrasted with the sleepy quiet of our long hours of 
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watching. The assault was repulsed with considerable loss to the 
assailants, but with no loss to the garrison. 

It is singular to note from General Gilmore’s report, as an evi- 
dence of a want of harmony between the land and naval forces, that 
two independent expeditions were organized for this attack—one by 
Admiral Dahlgren, the other by General Gilmore. The report says: 
“The only arrangement for concert of action between the two parties, 
that were finally made, were intended simply to prevent accident or 
collision between them. Each party was deemed in itself sufficiently 
strong for the object in view.” 

The naval expedition, consisting of some twenty-five or thirty 
boats, came directly from the ships in tow of steam tugs, and, reach- 
ing Sumter first, at once delivered its attack. The land forces, about 
400 strong, embarked in their boats in Vincent’s Creek. The wind- 
ings of the creek probably delayed them, and they had not quite 
reached the fort when the naval assault was made and repulsed. All 
hope of a surprise being at an end, the second force retired. 

From this time the active operations for the reduction of Charles- 
ton upon this line virtually ceased, though an interchange of artillery 
fire was continued with more or less activity for many months. Not 
until Sherman’s great army swept through South Carolina, and the 
dying days of the Confederacy were at hand, did the proud city bow 
her head and yield to the inevitable. 

Mr. President, my story is told. It has been my endeavor to place 
graphically before this audience a sketch of some of the scenes of 
that eventful summer. They have passed into history, but history 
fails to record a thousand little details which breathe life into the 
picture. Some of these I have tried to present. 

Certainly no period of the war was more fruitful in dramatic inci- 
dent, and in no portion of the Confederacy was there a grander exhi- 
bition of scientific warfare. The wonderful developments of en- 
gineering skill, both in the attack and in the defence, will ever mark 
the siege as a most memorable one, while the share of success attained 
by each side robs the memory of the event of any sting of mortifica- 
tion for Federal and Confederate alike. Sure am I that every mem- 
ber of the First Georgia who participated in these stirring scenes 
will, to his latest day, feel his heart throb with pride in saying, “I was 
at Charleston in 1863.” 

Savannah, March, 1879. 





Note.—Referring to the action of Colonel Anderson, related on page 163, 
it is proper to state that the steamer Alice was sent out from Charleston iz 
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conformity to an explicit arrangement that had been entered into by the 
Commanding Generals for an exchange of wounded on that day. 

She carried a “hospital flag,” as well as the ordinary flag of truce. Soon 
after the firing ceased, she was met by the Federal steamer Cosmopolitan, 
bearing the Confederate wounded, when the exchange was effected. Both 
steamers then returned, and the truce ended. C. H. O. 


Battle of Chickamauga. 
REPORT OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LONGSTREET. 


HEADQUARTERS NEAR CHATTANOOGA, 
October, 1862. 
Colonel George Wm. Brent, 
Assistant Adjutant- General : 


CoLONEL,—Our train reached Catoosa platform, near Ringgold, 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 19th of September. As soon 
as our horses came up, about 4 o’clock, | started with Colonel Sor- 
rel and Colonel Manning, of my staff, to find the headquarters of the 
Commanding General. We missed our way, and did not report until | 
near 11 O’clock at night. Upon my arrival, I was informed that 
the troops had been engaged during the day in severe skirmishing, 
while endeavoring to get in line for battle. The Commanding Gene- 
ral gave me a map showing the roads and streams between Lookout 
mountain and the Chickamauga river, and a general description of 
our position, and informed me that the battle was ordered at daylight 
the next morning; the action to be brought on upon our right and 
to be taken us successively to the left, the general movement to be a 
wheel upon my extreme left as a pivot. I was assigned to the com- 
mand of the left wing, composed of Hood’s and Hindman’s divisions, - 
an improved division under Brigadier-General B. R. Johnson, and 
Buckner’s corps, consisting of Stewart’s and Preston’s divisions. The 
artillery consisted of the battalions of Majors Williams, Robertson and 
Leyden, together with some other batteries attached to brigades. 

As soon as day of the 20th had dawned, I rode to the front to find 
my troops. The line was arranged from the right to left as follows: 
Stewart’s, Johnson’s, Hindman’s and Preston’s divisions. Hood’s 
division (of which only three brigades were up) was somewhat in the 
rear of Johnson’s, Kershaw’s and Humphrey’s brigades, McLaws’s 
division, were ordered forward from Ringgold the night before, but 
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were not up yet. General McLaws’s had not arrived from Richmond. 
I set to work to have the line adjusted by closing to the right, in order 
to occupy some vacant ground between the two wings, and to make 
room for Hood in the front line. The divisions were ordered to form 
with two brigades in the front line, and one supporting where there 
were but three brigades, and two supporting where there were more 
than three. General Hood was ordered to take the brigades of Ker- 
shaw and Humphreys and use them as supports for his division, thus 
making his division the main column of attack. Before these arrange- 
ments were completed, the attack was made by our right wing about 
10 o'clock, The battle seemed to rage with considerable fury, but 
did not progress as had been anticipated. As soonas I was prepared, 
I sent to the Commanding General to suggest that I had probably 
better make my attack. Before the messenger returned, I heard that 
the Commanding General had sent orders for the Division Com- 
manders to move forward and attack. I had no time to find the 
officer who brought the order, as some of the troops were in motion 
when I heard of it. Upon this information, I at once issued orders to 
attack to the troops not already in motion, holding one of Buckner’s 
divisions (Preston’s) in reserve. As the battle upon our right was not 
so successful as had been expected in the plan of attack, I was obliged 
to reverse the order of battle, by retaining my right somewhere near 
the left of the right wing. To do this, Stewart’s, division was obliged 
to halt upon reaching the Lafayette and Chattanooga road. Hood’s 
column broke the enemy’s line near the Brotherton house, and made 
its wheel to the right. In making this movement, Major-General 
Hood fell severely, and it was feared mortally wounded, by a minnie 
ball breaking his thigh. He had broken the enemy’s line, however) 
and his own troops and those to his right and left continued to press 
the enemy with such spirit and force, that he could not resist us. 

Brigadier-General Law succeeded to the command of Hood's divi- 
sion, and Brigadier-General Kershaw to the command of the two 
brigades of McLaws’s division. General Kershaw having received 
no definite orders himself, (being under the command of General 
Hood), and was not advised of the wheel to the right, had gained more 
ground to the front than was intended in the movement of his two 
brigades. Johnson’s division followed the movement made by Hood, 
and gained the Crawfish Spring and Chattanooga road, having a full 
share in the conflict. 

Major-General Hindman, in command of my left division, first met 
the enemy near the Vineyard house, and drove him back upon his 
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strong position near the widow Glenn’s or burnt house. By a well- 
directed front and flank attack he gained the position after a severe 
struggle. The enemy’s dead at this point mark well his line of battle. 
Hindman was then ordered to move by his right flank and reinforce 
Johnson, near the Villets house, who was pressing forward against 
great odds. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon I asked the Commanding General 
for some of the troops of the right wing, but was informed by him 
that they had been beaten back so badly that they could be of no 
service to me. I had but one division that had not been engaged, 
and hesitated to venture to put it in, as our distress upon our right 
seemed to be almost as great as that of the enemy upon his right. 
1 therefore concluded to hold Preston for the time, and urge on to 
renewed efforts our brave men who had already been engaged many 
hours. The heights extending from the Villets House across to the 
Snodgrass House gave the enemy strong ground upon which to rally. 
Here he gathered most of his broken forces, and reinforced them. 

After a long and bloody struggle, Johnson and Hindman gained 
the heights near the Crawfish Spring Road. Kershaw made a most 
handsome attack upon the heights at the Snodgrass House, simul- 
taneously with Johnson and Hindman, but was not strong enough for 
the work. It was evident that with this position gained, I should be 
complete master of the field. I therefore ordered General Buckner to 
move Preston forward. Before this, however, General Buckner had 
established a battery of twelve guns, raking down the enemy’s line 
which opposed our right wing, and at the same time having fine play 
upon any force that might attempt to reinforce the hill that he was 
about to attack. General Stewart, of his corps, was also ordered to 
move against any such force in flank. The combination was well- 
timed and arranged. Preston dashed gallantly at the hill. Stewart 
flanked a reinforcing column, and captured a large portion of it. At 
the same time, the fire of the battery struck such terror into a heavy 
force close under it, that we took there also a large number of prison- 
ers. Preston's assault, though not a complete success at the onset, 
taken in connection with the other operations, crippled the enemy so 
badly that his ranks were badly broken, and by a flank movement 
and another advance the heights were gained. These reinforcements 
were the enemy’s last or reserve corps, and a part also of the line 
that had been opposing our right wing during the morning. The 
enemy broke up in great confusion along my front, and, about the 
same time, the right wing made a gallant dash, and gained the line 
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that had been held so long and obstinately against it. A simulta- 
neous and continuous shout from the two wings announced our suc- 
cess complete. The enemy had fought every man that he had, and 
every one had been in turn beaten. As it was almost dark, I ordered 
my line to remain as it was: ammunition boxes to be refilled, strag- 
glers to be collected, and everything in readiness for the pursuit 
in the morning. 

Early on the 21st the Commanding General stopped at my bivouac 
and asked my views as to our future movements. I suggested cross- 
ing the river above Chattanooga, so as to make ourselves sufficiently 
felt on the enemy’s rear as to force his evacuation of Chattanooga ; 
indeed, force him back upon Nashville, and, if we should find our 
transportation inadequate for a continuance of this movement, to fol- 
low up the railroad to Knoxville, destroy Burnside, and from there 
threaten the enemy’s railroad communication in rear of Nashville. 

This I supposed to be the only practicable flank movement, owing 
to the scarcity of our transportation; and it seemed to keep us very 
nearly as close to the railroad as we were at the time. At parting 
I understood the Commanding General to agree that such was pro- 
bably our best move, and that he was about to give the necessary 
orders for its execution. Orders came in the afternoon for the march. 
The rear of the right wing did not move until quite dark. I did not, 
therefore, put my wing in motion till daylight the following morn- 
ing. Before moving on the morning of the 22d, McLaws’s division 
was ordered to follow the enemy on to Chattanooga. The remainder 
of the command marched for the Red-House Ford, and halted about 
noon. During that night I received orders to march the entire com- 
mand back to Chattanooga, and moved in pursuance thereof early 
on the 23d. We reached the Watkins House about 11 o’clock A. 
M., and proceeded to take up a line around the enemy’s position at 
Chatanooga. I desire to mention the following named officers as dis- 
tinguished for conduct and ability, viz: Major-Generals Hoods, Buck- 
ner, Hindman and Stewart; Brigadier-Generals B. R. Johnson, 
Preston, Law, (respectively in command of division), Kershaw, Pat- 
ton, Anderson, Gracie, McNair), (severely wounded), and Colonels 
Trigg and Kelly, both in command of brigades. Honorable men- 
tion should also be made of Brigadier-General Humphreys, Benning, 
Deas, Clayton, Bate, Brown, Robertson and Manigault. For more 
detailed accounts of the noble deeds performed by our gallant officers 
and brave soldiers, I refer you to the reports of my junior officers. 
The steady good conduct throughout the long conflict of the subor- 
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dinate officers and men which the limits of this report will not permit 
me to particularize, is worthy of the highest praise and admiration. 

I am greatly indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel Sorrel, Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General, Lieutenant-Colonel Manning, Chief of Ordnance, 
Major Latrobe, Assistant Adjutant and Inspector General, and 
Captain Manning, signal corps, for their able, untiring and gallant 
assistance. Colonel Manning received a painful wound. The move- 
ment of Stewart’s division against the enemy’s reinforcements was 
made upon the suggestion of Colonel Sorrel and Captain Manning. 
The result was the beginning of the general break throughout the 
enemy’s line. My other staff officers had not arrived from Virginia. 
Major Walton, Acting Chief of Subsistence Department, and Major 
Keilly, Acting Chief of Quartermaster’s Department, were at the rail- 
road depots in the active discharge of the duties of their departments. 
Among the captures made by the left wing during the day, were not 
less than forty pieces of artillery, over three thousand prisoners, and 
ten regimental standards, besides a few wagons, seventeen boxes small 
arms, eleven hundred and thirty sets accoutrements, and three hundred 
and ninety-three thousand rounds small arm ammunition were collected 
on the field. The accompanying list of casualties shows a lost by the 
command (without McNair’s brigade, from which no report has been 
received) of one thousand and eighty-nine killed, six thousand five 
hundred and six wounded, and two hundred and seventy-two miss- 
ing. Its strength, on going into action on the 20th, was two thousand 
and thirty-three officers, and twenty thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine men. 


I have the honor to be, Colonel, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. LONGSTREET, 
Lieutenant- General. 





Diary of Rev. J. G. Law. 
BATTLE OF BELMONT. 


November 7th, 1861.—1 have lived through an awful day. Have 
been engaged in my first battle. Reached Columbus early this morn- 
ing. Everything was quiet, and I went to the river to see my mother, 
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who was on board the “ Prince.”” There I met Colonel Smith,* who 
ordered me back to camp as the gunboats had just commenced an 
attack on our batteries, and a large force of Federals were reported 
advancing on the Missouri side of the river. I had barely reached 
camp when the rattle of musketry and the booming of cannon 
announced that the battle had begun. Our regiment was ordered to 
to form in line and be ready to move at a moment’s notice. One wild 
shout went up from a thousand throats at the prospect of meeting the 
enemy, and we were soon in line waiting with breathless anxiety for 
the command, “ Forward march.” Full two hours elapsed, the rear 
of cannon, and the rattle of musketry was incessant. We were 
beginning to fear that the Yankees would be whipped before we could 
cross the river, when a courier was seen to gallop up with an order 
for our Colonel—who turned to the regiment and gave the command, 
“Forward march.” Never was a command more heartily obeyed. 
But as we descended the hill leading to the river, what a sight met 
our eyes. On the opposite shore we could plainly see the vandal 
hordes of Lincoln driving our men before them to the very brink of 
the river. The Confederates were apparently defeated, and were 
taking refuge under the river banks. The Federal flag was floating 
over the Confederate camp, and the enemy had captured our battery. 
At this critical juncture, our “big gun” opened on them, and threw 
their lines into confusion. Under a terrific cannonade, we marched 
to the steamer and crossed the river under a heavy fire. Genera] 
Polk crossed the river on the same boat with our regiment, and as 
the balls were falling thick and fast around us, a soldier said to him: 
“All right, General, we will have those guns turned in the other di- 
rection in a few minutes.” ‘“ Yes,” he said, “ You must retake that 
battery.” But before we could land, General Cheatham had rallied 
our men, flanked the enemy, recaptured the battery, and was driving 
the Yankees like chaff before the wind. We joined in the pursuit of 
the flying foe, and chasing them for seven miles, came up with them 
as they were embarking in their boats. Our brave boys charged up 
to within fifty yards of their gun-boats, and in the very mouth of their 
cannon, poured volley after volley of musketry into the crowded 
decks of their transports. Their big guns belched forth their deadly 
vomit of iron hail, but with little effect, as our regiment came off 
with a loss of fifteen wounded and one killed. Their route was 


*Promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General and killed in the battle of 
Chickamauga. 
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marked with the dead, wounded, and dying, knapsacks, blankets, 
guns, overcoats, and dead and wounded horses. For seven miles the 
road, woods, and fields were literally strewn with the dead bodies of 
the Federals. It was a glorious victory, but dearly bought. Our loss 
_ was about four hundred killed, wounded, and missing; that of the 
enemy will approximate one thousand. Their force was about seven 
thousand. We never had more than two thousand and five hundred 
engaged at one time, and our entire force did not amount to more 
than six thousand. The battle commenced at g o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and lasted until 4 o’clock in the evening. We recaptured our 
battery, took two hundred prisoners, and an innumerable quan- 
tity of overcoats, knapsacks, blankets, &c. I brought off a fine 
overcoat as my property. After we returned to camp, I walked down 
to the “Prince” to relieve the anxiety of my mother, and carried 
my “trophy” on my back. My good mother must have mistaken 
me for a live Yankee, but on my assuring her that it was 1, my- 
self, her veritable son, in propria persona, she exclaimed, “ John, take 
off that coat! I would not be seen with such a thing on my 
back.” General Cheatham who was present laughed heartily, and 
said, “ Why madam, I have a fine Yankee overcoat myself in which 
I expect to keep warm this winter.” But mother could not be con- 
vinced that it was the proper thing for a Confederate soldier to be 
seen ina Yankee coat. And so in deference to her wishes and in 
accordance with my own taste, I think that I will hang my “trophy” 
on the wall, and stick to the “ gray.” I trust that I feel some grati- 
tude for the kind Providential care that has been around me during 
the day. 

November 8th—This has been a yloomy day in camp. All day 
long our dead, wounded and dying were coming in by wagon 
loads. Many gallant men fell in the bloody action of yesterday, 
among whom from the list of my personal friends, were Captain 
J. Welby Armstrong and Lieutenant James Walker of the Second 
Tennessee regiment. This regiment suffered severely. I recognised 
the body of Captain Armstrong, as we passed over a part of the 
hotly contested field. There lay the gallant soldier stark dead with 
his face to the foe. He fell fifty yards in advance of his company. 
Strange emotions swept over my heart as I gazed for a moment upon 
the prostrate form of my friend, and then hurried on in pursuit of 
the retreating enemy. Then came my friend from childhood, Jimmie 
Walker, with a mortal wound, going back to die. I could only greet 
my dying friend‘ with one word, and then on to the slaughter of men. 
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This is the glory of war! Among the Federal prisoners are Colonel 
Dougherty, a Major, two surgeons, and many commissioned officerss 
I feel badly to-day from the effect of seven miles “double quick,” 
but am devoutly thankful to our Heavenly Father for my escape 
from all bodily injury. I was exposed to a galling fire of grape and , 
canister from the gunboats, and acknowledge the good hand of God 
in my deliverance from death. I prayed that He would be a shield 
unto me and give us the victory. My mother witnessed the engage- 
ment yesterday from the deck of the “Prince” until the enemy's 
balls began to fall around the boat, when she retired to a house on 
the street, where [ saw her standing on the balcony, with an expres- 
sion of deep concern, as our regiment passed on its way to the river. 
Before she left the “ Prince” she saw the Confederates driven to the 
river. A lady who was standing by her side, cried out: “ Do look, 
Mrs. Law, our boys are whipped; see how they are running.” But 
mother replied: “No; they are not running, the poor fellow are 
thirsty, and are going to the river to get water.” The idea of defeat 
did not once enter her mind. 

November gth.—Spent the day visiting the wounded in company 
with my mother. The Federals receive equal attention with our own 
men, and most of them declare their intention never again to take up 
arms against the South. 

Sunday, November roth.—Ordered to report at brigade head-quar- 
ters, for duty on the staff of Colonel Preston Smith. Witnessed the 
amputation of a poor fellow’s leg this evening. Dr. Bell was the 
operator. Have resolved to be more attentive to my religious duties, 
and begun to-night to read through the New Testament. 

November 11th—A cold raw day. The enemy were reported land- 
ing in force a few miles above here, and we prepared for warm work. 
A fearful accident happened this morning. Our “big gun” burst, 
and killed ten men. General Polk barely escaped with his life. 

November 13th.—Our prisoners returned from Cairo this evening, 
and say that the enemy will attack Columbus very soon. General 
Pillow’s division commenced to move to-day, but for some reason, 
the order was countermanded. It is supposed that the threatened at- 
tack caused the retrograde movement. 

November 16th.—After a cold rain last night, Sir Jack made his 
appearance this morning. Rode horseback before breakfast. A boat 
arrived from Cairo, under flag of truce. It is said that an uncon- 
ditional surrender of the place is demanded, or a removal of the 
women and children. We are in daily expectation of a fight. 
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Sunday, November 17th.—Heard a sermon this morning from the 
eloquent Haskell; also in the evening from an old “hard-shell” 
Baptist. 

November 19th—Moved quarters to day. Have been very busy 
making our tents comfortable with plank floors. No dinner. 

November 20th.—Spent the morning writing, and reading Tookes’s 
Pantheon. 

November 21st.—Arose early this morning; breakfasted by candle 
light, and rode two miles before sunrise. Solicited by members of 
Company H, Carroll’s Tennessee regiment, to run for Lieutenant in 
their company. Received a box of good things from home, also a 
cot, two. pillows, and a pair of spurs. 

November 22d.—The Yankee gunboats came down this morning 
and fired a few rounds, but hastily retired on the appearance of the 
little “Grampus.” Great excitement was caused in camp by a report 
that the enemy had landed in force, and were marching upon us, but 
it seems that Belmont is yet too fresh in their memory for such re- 
ports to be true. 

November 23d.—Was agreeably surprised, while riding through 
Columbus to-day, to meet my mother. Dined with her on board the 
“Yazoo.” She brought me two comforts. She returns to Memphis 
to-night. 

Sunday, November 24th.—Our military authorities seem to act on 
the principle, “the better the day, the better the deed,” as Sunday is 
generally the day selected for moving. Moved our quarters into the 
house formerly occupied by General Cheatham. 

November 30th.—The soldiers are busy preparing log-huts for the 
winter. The ground is covered with snow. I am trying to redeem 
the time by reading. My books are Tookes’s Pantheon and the 
works of Byron and Burns. 

Sunday, December rst.—Winter’s icy reign seems to be fairly in- 
augurated, and if we are to prognosticate the season by the first day 
we may look forward to three months of great suffering from cold 
weather. Have lost the day—allowed it to slip away without reading 
a chapter in my Bible. 

December 2a.—Snow fell to the depth of one inch this morning. 
My duties required me to be out on horseback all the morning. 
Spent the afternoon reading and writing. 

December 6th.—Ordered to report for duty to Dr. Currie at the 
hospital of the “Southern Mothers’ Association for the Relief of 
Sick and Wounded Confederate Soldiers.” My good mother is the 
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President of the Association. While I regret to leave the field of 
active service, I can but feel that it will be greatly to my interest to 
spend the winter in the hospital, where I can prosecute my studies. 
The army has now gone into winter-quarters, and there will probably 
be no movement before spring. 

Colonel Dougherty, who has been a wounded prisoner in our 
hands since the battle of Belmont, was to-day released, and returned 
to Cairo. 

Sunday, December 8th.— Arrived in Memphis yesterday. Attended 
service this morning at the Second Presbyterian church, and listened 
to an eloquent sermon by a refugee from Paducah, Kentucky. 

December 9th.—This evening the ladies of Memphis gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the “Southern Mothers’ Association.” Miss 
Bang, of Nashville, was the “Evening Star.” The Theatre was 
crowded, and the “Southern Mothers” reaped a rich harvest. 

December 16th.—Entered upon my duties at the hospital to-day. 
Read ninety pages of “Brodie on Mind and Matter.” Find it hard 
to hold my mind to the matter of study after six months of camp- 
life. 

December 18th.—Returning to the city from the country this morn- 
ing, I was overjoyed to see in the morning papers the announcement 
that England had demanded the surrender of Mason and Slidell. 
Attended a concert at the Theatre this evening. The attendance was 
the largest and most select that I have ever seen in Memphis. Miss 
Bang, the Jenny Lind of America, was the attraction. I have never 
heard anything so sweet as her singing. 

December roth.—The morning papers are fraught with interest. 
John Bull is aroused at the outrage committed by Captain Wilkes 
in seizing our Commissioners on board a British ship, and if they 
are not given up immediately England will break the Southern 
blockade, open trade with the Confederate States, and blockade the 
Northern ports. Behold how brightly breaks the morning ! 

December 21st.—There are few cases of interest in the hospital. 
Patients come in slowly, and we are discharging them rapidly. On 
Monday the “Southern Mothers” and the “Overton” are to be 
merged into one hospital, the Confederate Government paying $12,000 
per annum for the Overton building. 

December 23d.—To-day, the patients were moved from the rooms 
of the “Southern Mothers” to the Overton hospital, and are under 
the care of Dr. Currie. The wounded are in charge of Drs. Alex. 
Erskine and Ware. 
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December 25th—Merry Christmas is here again, and the “little 
ones” in blissful ignorance of the unhappy state of the country, hail 
the coming of “Santa Claus” with happy faces and joyous hearts. 
The unfortunate patients in the hospital were not forgotten in the 
distribution of Christmas gifts. Enjoyed a family Christmas dinner 
at home. 

December 28th.— Have been confined to my bed for the past two 
days from the effects of a fall on Thursday night. Fell down a flight 
of stairs, about thirty feet from top to bottom. 

Sunday, December 29th—A beautiful Sabbath day. Attended ser- 
vice at the Second Presbyterian Church, and heard an interesting 
discourse by Rev. Dr. Grundy, on the “ Authorship of the Bible.” 

December 31st.—This day closes the year 1861, one of the most 
eventful years in the history of our country. The great Union of 
America has been dissolved, and there are now two Republics, a 
Northern and a Southern; the one fighting for the subjugation of the 
other ; the other battling for independence and separate nationality. 
After a war of nine months the North stands where she did, when 
the “little rebellion,” which was to be crushed in twenty days, first 
broke out. Her armies have been vanquished on the field, and the 
abolition despot who rules at Washington has been made to tremble 
for the safety of his capitol, and now he is threatened by England 
unless he surrenders Mason and Slidell. It is rumored that the vile 
Cahinet at Washington has decided to give up our Commissioners, 
rather than go to war with England. The American Eagle quails 
before the British Lion, and “ Ichabod” is written on the folds of the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

Six months of the year I have spent on the tented field, and while 
it has been of very great benefit to me physically, I fear that I have 
suffered loss, mentally, morally, and spiritually. But the sacrifice is 
made upon the altar of my country. 


Confederate Privateersmen. 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


BeEavvior, Harrison Co., Miss., 
June 21 1882. 


The Picayune of yesterday, in its column of “ Personal and General 
Notes,” has the following : 
“General William Raymond Lee, of Boston, carries in his pocket- 
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book a little slip of paper bearing the single word ‘ Death.’ It is the 
ballot he drew, when a prisoner of war in a jail at Richmond, when 
he and two others were chosen by lot to be hanged, in retaliation for 
the sentencing to death of certain Confederate officers charged with 
piracy. The sentence of the pirates was happily commuted, and 
General Lee and his comrades were subsequently exchanged.” 

During the war a persistent effort was made to misrepresent our 
cause, and its defenders, by the use of inappropriate terms. Our 
privateers were called “ pirates,” our cruisers were called “privateers,” 
and Admiral Semmes, though regularly commissioned, was some- 
times called “a pirate,” by Northern officials and writers. I find this 
word even now, when time and reflection should have corrected the 
misnomer, is used in the paragraph copied into your paper. I know 
nothing of the person referred to, but the story of a ballot having 
been drawn with a premature sentence of death is refuted by the 
statement of the course pursued by the Confederate Government on 
the question of retaliation, in the event of the threat to execute some 
of our privateersmen who had been captured when cruising, with let- 
ters of mark, in 1861. 

On pages 10, 11, 12, vol. 2, of the “Rise and Fall of the Confed- 
erate Government,” the case is fully stated as follows: 

“Reference has been made to our want of a navy, and the efforts 
made to supply the deficiency. The usual resort under such circum- 
stances to privateers was, in our case, without the ordinary incentive 
of gain, as all foreign ports were closed against our prizes, and, our 
own ports being soon blockaded, our vessels, public or private, had 
but the alternative of burning or bonding their captures. To those 
who, nevertheless, desired them, letters of marque were granted by 
us, and there was soon a small fleet of vessels composed of those 
which had taken out these letters, and others which had been pur- 
chased and fitted out by the Navy Department. They hovered on 
the coast of the Northern States, capturing and destroying their ves- 
sels, and filling the enemy with consternation. The President of the 
United States had already declared in his proclamation of April rgth, 
as above stated, that ‘any person, who, under the pretended authority 
of the said (Confederate) States, should molest a vessel of the United 
States, or the persons or cargo on board,’ should be held amenable to 
the laws of the United States for.the prevention of piracy. This was 
another violation of international law, another instance of arrogant 
disregard for universal opinion. The threat, if meant for intimidation, 
and to deprive the Confederacy of one of the usual weapons of war, 
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was unbecoming the head of a government. To have executed it 
upon a helpless prisoner, would have been a crime intensified by its 
cowardice. Happily for the United States, the threat was not exe- 
cuted, but the failure to carry out the declared purpose was coupled 
with humilitation, because it was the result of a notice to retaliate as 
fully as might need be to stop such a barbarous practice. To yield to 
the notice thus served was a practical admission by the United States 
government that the Confederacy had become a power among the 
nations. 

“On June 3, 1861, the little schooner Savannah, previously a pilot 
boat in Charleston harbor and sailing under a commission issued by 
authority of the Confederate States, was captured by the United 
States brig Perry. The crew were placed in irons and sent to New 
York. It appeared, from statements made without contradiction, that 
they were not treated as prisoners of war, whereupon a letter was 
addressed by me to President Lincoln, dated July 6, stating explicitly 
that ‘painful as will be the necessity, this Government will deal out 
to the prisoners held by it the same treatment and the same fate as 
shall be experienced by those captured on the Savannah; and, if 
driven to the terrible necessity of retaliation by your execution of any 
of the officers or crew of the Savannah, that retaliation will be 
extended so far as shall be requisite to secure the abandonment of a 
practice unknown to the warfare of civilized man, and so barbarous 
as to disgrace the nation which shall be guilty of inaugurating it.’ 
A reply was promised to this letter, but none came. Still later in the 
year the privateer Jefferson Davis was captured, the captain and crew 
brought into Philadelphia, and the captain tried and found guilty of 
piracy and threatened with death. Immediately I instructed General 
Winder, at Richmond, to select one prisoner of the highest rank, to 
be confined in a cell appropriated to convicted felons, and treated in 
all respects as if convicted, and to be held for execution in the same 
manner as might be adopted for the execution of the prisoner of war 
in Philadelphia. He was further instructed to select thirteen other 
prisoners of the highest rank, to be held in the same manner as 
hostages for the thirteen prisoners held in New York for trial as 
pirates. By this course the infamous attempt made by the United 
States Government to commit judicial murder on prisoners of war 
was arrested. 

“The attention of the British House of Lords was also attracted to 
the proclamation of President Lincoln threatening the officers and 
crews of privateers with the punishment of piracy. It led to a dis- 
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cussion, in which the Earl of Derby said, he ‘apprehended that if 
one thing was clearer than another, it was that privateering was not 
piracy, and that no law could make that piracy, as regarded the sub- 
jects of one nation, which was not piracy by the law of nations. 
Consequently, the United States must not be allowed to entertain this 
doctrine, and to call upon her Majesty’s Government not to interfere.’ 
The Lord Chancellor said, there was ‘no doubt, that if an English- 
man engaged in the service of the Southern States, he violated the 
laws of his country, and rendered himself liable to punishment, and 
that he had no right to trust to the protection of his native country 
to shield him from the consequences of his act. But, though that 
individual would be guilty of a breach of the law of his own country, 
he could not be treated as a pirate, and those who treated him as a 
pirate would be guilty of murder.’” 

This narration of facts, and the opinions of two disinterested and 
distinguished foreigners, must be conclusive to every fair mind, that 
to term the prisoners “pirates,” was an inexcusable pretext, and that 
the conduct of the Confederate Government was in strict accordance 
with the usages of civilized war, and that the desire to protect its citi- 
zens, was marked by no stain of inhumanity. 


Respectfully yours, 
JEFFERSON Davis. 





The Death of Willie Abell. 
A Poem by Rev. Dr. J. C. HIDEN. 


[The following appeared in the Charlottesville (Va.) Chronicle of 
October the gth, 1864, and is well worthy of preservation, as handing 
down the name of a hero, who, though a beardless boy, was as true 
to country and to duty as any plumed knight who figures in the 
world’s history. ] 


We heard a day or two since an incident related which we think 
should be published, as not only illustrating a fine trait of character 
in our young townsman, William M. Abell, who fell on the battle-field 
near Luray just a week ago, but as illustrating also the spirit of de- 
votion to duty which actuates so widely all of our young men. 

Mr. Abell, who was acting adjutant of his regiment (Fifth Virginia 
Cavalry), had gone forward to reconoitre in advance of the skirmish 
line, and discovered that a squadron belonging to his regiment was in 
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a position where it was about to be cut off, of which it was uncon- 
scious. He started immediately to inform the Colonel, that it might 
be withdrawn, and just at this moment he received the fatal shot 
through the body; but in this condition he galloped on, gave the 
information, saved the squadron, and then lay down to die. Such are 
the young men we are losing.— Chronicle of the 2d. 


The ball has pierced his vitals, 
But still he grasps the rein ; 
The squadron is in danger, 
And he takes no note of pain; 
He bore up in the saddle, 
Warm blood his body laved ; 
But he spurs his faithful charger, 
The squadron must be saved. 


He gallops through the carnage, 
No Wavering—no pause ; 
And he pours his very life-blood 
In Freedom’s holy cause. 
His life is swiftly ebbing, 
His strength is waning fast ; 
But courage and his message 
Sustain him to the last. 


The dody may surrender, 
The “mortal coil” may fail, 

But his dauntless, untamed spirit 
Has never learned to quail ; 

His voice is raised; he utters 
One piercing, eager cry, 

“Oh! Colonel, SAVE THE SQUADRON!” 

Then lays him down to die. 


Time-honored Old Dominion ! 
What heroes hast thou borne! 

Thy mother’s eye is weeping, 
Thy lovely bosom torn ; 

But still thy grand “ Sic Semper” 
Defiantly shall wave; 

Thy sons will bear it proudly 
To freedom or—the grave. 


Charlottesville, October 5th, 1864. 
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Sketch of Third Battery of Maryland Artillery. 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM L. RITTER, 
PAPER NO. 5. 


On the 7th of May the battery was ordered to the front on the line 
in Crow’s Valley, and when, on the 8th, the enemy moved up as if 
to attack the Confederate works, they were received with so vigorous 
a fire that they rapidly withdrew. But two men of the Third Mary- 
land were wounded: Privates N. M. Beverly and J. G. Martin. 

Again, on the gth the enemy charged our works, but were repulsed 
with no loss to the battery. For three days there was only picket- 
firing along the whole line. 


THE BATTLE AT RESACA., 


On the night of the 12th the corps fell back to Resaca. Two days 
later the battery took position on the front, two miles from Resaca, to 
the left of the Dalton road, and about a hundred yards to the right of 
an obtuse angle in the line, which was occupied by Dent’s Alabama 


battery. The latter held the summit of a ridge, the prolongation of 
which, in front, it was expected to command, while Captain Rowan 
was directed to construct his works at right angles with the ridge, so 
as to command the Dalton road. He saw that in case the enemy 
seized and held the ridge in front of the angle, his battery would be 
enfiladed, and, therefore, began to construct a traverse for the pro- 
tection of his men. Before it was completed, our skirmish line was 
driven off the ridge to the shelter of the earth-works, and the battery 
had to begin firing. Dent’s battery was soon withdrawn, as the men 
were shot down as fast as they took position beside their guns. 

Rowan’s battery now became exposed to a raking fire from the 
left. The first section, under Lieutenant Ritter was on the left, and 
was consequently the most severely handled. Under a fire of almost 
unprecedented intensity, his two guns were speedily silenced, and not 
long after the other two, under Lieutenant Glies. At the right gun of 
Ritter’s section eight men were killed and wounded within a few 
minutes, leaving but three at the gun. 

Among the killed was Corporal Sanchez, a Spaniard, long resident 
in Mexico, where he had commanded a company under Santa Anna 
during our war with that country. He was a man of fine military 
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education, and an accomplished linguist. When number four at the 
gun was shot down, Sanchez was ordered to fire the piece, but§was 
at that moment struck by the fragment of a shell and thrown by it 
to the distance of ten feet. He asked to be removed from the spot 
where he fell. Sergeant Frazier, Lieutenant Ritter and Private Ben. 
Garst carried him to the right of the gun, and were in the act of 
laying him down, when Frazier was severely wounded in the face and 
shoulder. Sanchez died soon after at the field hospital. 

The moment the first gun was silenced, Sergeant Wynn, in charge 
of the second, was directed to throw his trail to the right and fire 
over the first. It happened that Lieutenant Ritter was lying just in 
front of the parapet of the second gun, so that the canister fired from 
it passed over and very near his head, covering him with dirt knocked 
off the parapet by fragments of the missiles fired at the enemy. It was 
a dangerous position, and the Lieutenant called out with no little 
vigor to the Sergeant to “cease firing.” The roaring of the guns, 
and the din of the musketry of course drowned his voice, so that he 
had to lie still where he was; the enemy in front, his own men 
behind him, the gun over him scattering its canister fearfully, while it 
deafened him with its noise, and nearly suffocated him with its sul- 
phurous smoke. Around him lay the dead and wounded of the first 
detachment. The peril of his own situation did not prevent him from 
thinking what would be the fate of these poor men, if the enemy 
charged the works. It was a great relief when he heard Captain 
Rowan give the order to cease firing. 

Sergeant Frazier asked Lieutenant Ritter to go to Captain Rowan, 
and ask that he might be carried off the field at once. He was told 
that it would be exceedingly dangerous to do so, as the moment a 
person appeared above the parapet, he drew the enemy’s fire. Fra- 
zier insisted, and carried his point. Lieutenant Ritter jumped over 
the slight earthwork that covered his gun on the left, ran around the 
front of the others, and jumped into that one where Captain Rowan 
and Colonel Beckham were. The trip was full of danger, as hundred 
of minnie balls buzzed about his head the whole thirty yards he had 
to go. The Captain would not allow him to return. At dusk the 
infirmary corps came up to remove the wounded, and later, during 
the night, the dead were buried. 

Corporal A. J. Davis, of the second detachment, made a very nar- 
row escape while serving his gun on this occasion. The belt’ sup- 
porting his gunner’s pouch, and his suspenders, were cut into by the 
enemy’s minnie balls. He displayed conspicuous gallantry through- 
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out the engagement, taking deliberate aim before every discharge of 
his piece, all the time being exposed to the fire of the enemy, who 
were but one hundred yards off, but still he stood to his piece until 
the order, “cease firing,” was given. 

Captain Rowan left Lieutenant Ritter in command, with orders to 
remodel the works during the night, while he himself went to look 
after some horses for the battery, to take the place of those which 
had been killed. Nine horses had been lost during the day. Lieu- 
tenant Ritter’s saddle horse was shot and instantly killed early in the 
engagement. Lieutenant Ritter worked all night and by daylight 
the next morning the works were completed 

Early on the morning of the 15th, Corput’s battery was advanced to 
a position three hundred yards in front of the main line, and to the 
right of the Dalton road, with the object of enfilading the enemy’s 
line. Before their entrenchments were completed, the Federals moved 
up through the woods a heavy column of infrantry, and charged the 
battery, running the cannoneers from their guns at the point of the 
bayonet, and planting their flag on the works. They were driven 
out in turn by the Confederate infantry posted in the rear, and the 
guns remained untouched, covered by the fire of both armies until 
night, when they fell into the enemy’s hands. 

In making the charge just described, the right of the enemy’s column 
passed within three hundred yards of Rowan’s battery, giving the 
latter the opportunity to open a terrific fire upon them. Many were 
killed and wounded, as they knew from the number of litters they 
saw leaving the field. 

The firing continued throughout the day, at intervals. Lieutenant 
Ritter was wounded by a minnie ball, in the right arm, above the 
elbow, but the wound was of slight importance, as the ball passed 
through the fleshy part of the arm and lodged in the sleeve. He 
dressed the wound himself, and did not leave the field. 

At night the army fell back. It was about 9 P. M. when the guns 
and limbers were run off the hill by hand to a ravine near by, and 
there limbered up. In withdrawing the pieces, the Lieutenant ordered 
his men to drive in stakes at each embrasure, to create the impression 
that he was fortifying. While thus engaged, they heard a voice call 
out to them through the darkness from the enemy in front: “It’s 
about time now that Johnny Reb were getting away.” And so he 
did, marching across Oostenaula river to Adairsville, which was 
reached on the 16th. 
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The pontoon bridge over the Oostenaula river was covered with 
green corn stalks to prevent a noise as the carriages passed over. 

The casualties of the Third Maryland at Resaca, were three killed 
and fifteen wounded : 

Killed: Corporal B. Sanchez, privates Henry Steward, and a third 
whose name is lost. 

Wounded: Lieutenant Ritter, Sergeant L. W. Frazier, Corporals A. 
J. Davis and B. Bradford, privates John Bushong, W. E. Davis, J. G. 
Cannon, J. Faulk, Ben. Garst, J. Isham, J. S. Scales, J. A. Turner, M. 
P. Talton, W. Pirkle and A. P. Wade. 

The spokes of the second gun were so shattered by the minnie 
balls, that false spokes had to be put in before the piece could be 
removed. 

The following paper shows how difficult and dangerous a post was 
held by the Third Maryland in the battle of Resaca: 


“FIELD HOSPITAL, NEAR RESACA, GA., 
“May 14, 1864. 
Captain M. Van Den Corput : 

“CapTAIN,—I regret exceedingly that an unfortunate 
wound prevents me from being with the battalion. I am proud of 
the command and doubt not they will acquit themselves well. 

“You will take charge and I will thank you to express to the 
officers and men my regrets at not being able to see them through a 
fight, which I am assured will result in a glorious victory. 

“Rowan has an unfortunate position, in which I was required to 
place him, and I will thank you to see him particularly, and express 
to him and his men my earnest hope that they will not suffer so 
' greatly as I fear. 

“My whole thoughts are with the battalion. I believe and hope 
that we will be successful, and my great regret is that I was wounded 
so early in the fight. 

“T am, Captain, very truly, your friend, 
“JoHN W. JOHNSTON, 
“Major Johnston's Battalion Artillery. 


“W. A. RUSSELL, 
; “ Assistant Adjutant.” 


THE FURTHER RETREAT. 


After skirmishing for a while at Adairsville, the army being drawn 
up in line of battle on a range of hills south of the Oothcaloga Val- 
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ley, General Johnston, at dusk on the 16th, fell back to Cassville, 
where he remained till the rg9th. An order from General Johnston 
was that day read to the troops, to the effect that “the army would 
retreat no further, but would meet and fight the enemy at this place.” 
It was heard with the greatest delight by the troops, and excited gen- 
eral enthusiasm. In the afternoon, the men were ordered to prepare 
entrenchments, which they did under the heavy fire of the enemy. 

To the chagrin of all, that very night at 10 o’clock an order came to 
fall back. This sudden change of intention was at that time a mystery, 
but in his official report General Johnston has stated the cause. Gen- 
eral Hood had said that he could not hold his part of the line; 
General Polk that he did not think he could hold his; while Hardee, 
who held the weakest part of the whole line, was of the opinion that 
he could hold his. 

On the morning of the 2oth the line of retreat was taken up across 
the Etowah river to Alatoona, and thence to New Hope Church, near 
Dallas. On the 25th the enemy moved up and charged the greater 
part of the line, but were repulsed with heavy loss at every point. 
The Third Maryland was not engaged till late in the evening, when 
it did terrible execution in the enemy’s ranks, itself having but two 
men slightly wounded. 

Again on the 27th, the enemy charged our right wing, and the 
Third Maryland was ordered to open upon them. A heavy fire was 
kept up for about an hour with telling effect. This was evident from 
the fact that the enemy’s shots were continually rising; this was a sure 
sign that they were becoming excited. The elevating screw of a 
cannon is depressed by the impact upon it of the breech at the mo- 
ment of firing, with the effect, of course, of elevating the muzzle, and 
causing the shot to rise higher and higher. The screw should be run 
up after each discharge of the piece —something that in the tumult of 
battle a gunner might easily forget. 

During this artillery duel, a shell from the enemy exploded in a 
building immediately in the rear of the battery, and but a few paces 
from it, and set the building on fire. There was danger of the fire 
communicating with the ammunition, therefore, it was absolutely 
necessary to extinguish it to make the position of the Third Mary- 
land at all tenable. Private W. J. Lewis, of Lieutenant Ritter’s sec- 
tion, volunteered to bring water from a branch, two hundred yards in 
front of the line, to put out the fire. He was exposed to a heavy 
fire from the enemy, but returned unharmed, and accomplished his 
object. The building was saved, and the position held by the Third 
Maryland. 
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On the 29th the battery was ordered to the right, near where Gran- 
berry’s Texas brigade repulsed the enemy on the 27th. 

About 1 o’clock in the morning of the 30th, Captain Rowan or- 
dered Lieutenant Ritter to go with the officer of the day to the picket 
line, to get the range of a working party of the enemy, about six 
hundred yards in front of his position. They went within a hundred 
yards of this party, near enough to hear the men speak, but not to 
distinguish their words. As they returned to the battery, Lieutenant 
Ritter marked the trees with his eye that he might be certain of the 
range. He called the cannoneers, who were asleep, to the guns, and 
opened upon the intruders, who ceased working, and did not return 
to that place again. . 

It was a calm, starlight night, no breeze was stirring, and the 
booming of the Napoleon guns was echoed and re-echoed among the 
distant hills. The infantry, who lay in the ditches, were aroused from 
their slumbers by the sudden firing, and sprang up at once along the 
line, muskets in hand, and ready for action. 

On the 31st, Corporal Thomas Jones was killed by a random 
picket shot, and Private A. Lee wounded by the same ball. These 
men belonged to first detachment of the battery, the same that had 
suffered so severely at the battle of Resaca. The body of Corporal 
Jones was buried on a small ridge three hundred yards in rear of the 
line, and Lieutenant Ritter cut his name on a small piece of board, 
and placed it at the head of the grave. 

Early in the afternoon of the same day, Lieutenant Ritter went to 
a spring about a hundred yards in front of the line, to get some water. 
While there, he concluded to wash his feet, and took a seat on a stone, 
near the bank below the spring, and pulled off his left boot and sock. 
Very soon he heard a minnie ball pass over his head and strike the 
bank behind him. He paid no attention to it, thinking it was a ran- 
dom shot, but a second, third and fourth one came, striking the bank 
about the same place; but the last one came so very near his head 
that he concluded to beat a retreat, being convinced that a picket ina 
tree top, not far distant, was taking deliberate aim at him. 

When, on the 4th of June, the New Hope line was abandoned for 
the Lost Mountain line, and that afterwards for the Noonday Valley 
line, the Third Maryland took part in every movement. On the 
22d, at Marietta, the battery was ordered out on the field with Gen- 
eral Stevenson’s division, to charge the right wing of the enemy’s 
line. It was placed on a hill half a mile from the Federal force, 
there to await further orders; but it was not sent forward. Steven- 
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son’s division was repulsed, with the loss of a thousand men killed 
and wounded. The Maryland battery lost none, though under a 
severe artillery fire the whole time. 

On the night of the 4th of July the battalion was ordered to the 
Chattahoochee river; thence on the gth to within eight miles of At- 
lanta, on the Green’s Ferry road; thence to Mill Creek road, where, 
on the 20th, an attack was made by the enemy, which was repulsed. 
General Johnston had been superseded by General Hood on the 14th 
of July. This was much regretted by the line officers and the rank 
and file of the army. 


SIEGE OF ATLANTA. 


Next day the battery was ordered to Atlanta, and on the morning 
of the 22d was assigned to a position in the Peach Tree Street Re- 
doubt, at that time an unfinished work. When completed it was cir- 
cular in form, having a parapet right, left and rear, with five embra- 
sures. In the afternoon the battery began to reply to the enemy, 
who had moved up within reach. Toward sunset General Loring 
came up, and ordered Captain Rowan to fire as rapidly as possible, 
so as to attract the enemy’s attention, and create a diversion of their 
forces from the left, upon which the Confederates were making a 
charge. This movement was a success. Three thousand prisoners, 
twenty-eight pieces of artillery and a considerable quantity of ord- 
nance stores were captured. 

The batteries kept up a continuous firing, night and day, for 
several days, to prevent the enemy from advancing their line. Two 
thirty-two pounder siege pieces were now brought up, one of which 
was planted in the Peach Tree Street redoubt, and the other two 
hundred yards in the rear. Captain M. Van Den Corput who was now 
temporarily in command of the battalion, placed Lieutenant Ritter in 
charge of these guns, detailing men to work them from Rowan’s and 
Corput's batteries. Several attempts made by the enemy to plant 
batteries in our front, were frustrated by aid of these guns. They 
were removed, August 2oth, to the south of the city. Captain Corput 
was about this time wounded, and Captain Rowan took command of 
the battalion, which left Lieutenant Ritter in command of the com- 
pany. 

The battalion proceeded on the 27th to East Point, six miles south- 
west of Atlanta, whence it marched to Jonesboro, arriving there on 
the 30th and fighting the enemy on the same day. Atlanta’s com- 
munications being cut on every side, its evacuation was now a pressing 
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necessity. The corps was ordered back, on the rst of September, to 
assist in bringing away the Quartermaster’s and ordnance stores, 
and that night the city was evacuated. 

The retreat was in the direction of Lovejoy Station. The enemy 
followed, and on the 4th we fought them two miles north of that 
place, to such good purpose that on the 5th they returned to Atlanta. 
The battalion was parked ina field near the station, where it re- 
mained till the 18th of September; it then moved to Palmetto, and 
took position behind a line of fortifications extending from the rail- 
road to the Chattahoochee river. 


Sketch of Dr. G. W. DeRenne. 
By CoLonec C, C. JONEs, JR. 


[We have alluded in previous numbers to the splendid gift by Dr, 
DeRenne, of the bronze statue of a Confederate soldier to the Memorial 
Association of Savannah, and to the presentation to our Society of his 
beautiful “ Wormsloe Quartos,” by Mrs. DeRenne. We are sure our 
readers will thank us for allowing them to see the following tribute 
of Colonel Jones, contained in his anniversary address before the 
Georgia Historical Society, delivered on the 14th of February, 1881 :] 


And here, my friends, permit me to pause in this narrative to place 
a memorial wreath upon the new-made grave of one who, since our 
last annual meeting, has left our companionship and fallen on sleep. 
He was at one time our President, and always the firm friend and 
generous patron of this Society _His interest in the genuine welfare of 
this Institution will probably never be comprehended in all its scope 
and various manifestations,—-an interest which induced him to institute 
exhaustive research among, and acquire privileged access to, the 
Public Records in London that they might give up their hidden 
treasures in illustration of the history of Georgia and in furtherance of 
the reputation of our Association,—an interest which led to munificent 
gifts in multiplying the collections and publications of this Society, -— 
an intelligent interest which assisted in shaping its conduct and ad- 
ministration,—an interest most prevailing, which if I mistake not, had 
much to do with rounding into absolute symmetry and giving happy 
expression to the magnificent charities of those noble Sisters to whose 
liberality we are indebted for this spacious building and for that other 
foundation which, in due season, will develop into an Academy of 
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Arts and Sciences, the like of which has never existed within the 
limits of this State. Grievous indeed has been our loss, and sincerely 
do we lament the demise of such a friend, counselor, and patron. 

Although born in the city of Philadelphia on the rgth of July, 1827, 
Mr. George Wymberley-Jones DeRenne was, in every thought and 
emotion, a Georgian most loyal. In the paternal line he was the di- 
rect descendant of Captain Noble Jones, the trusted Lieutenant of 
Oglethorpe, whose watchful eye and brave sword were ever instant 
for the protection of the infant colony against the enroachments of 
the jealous Spaniards and the incursions of the restless Indians. Our 
early records are rendered illustrious by the valor, circumspection, 
and cool daring which he exhibited on various occasions of doubt 
and danger. 

Among the patriot names shedding lustre upon the period when 
our people were engaged in the effort to rid themselves of Kingly 
rule, none in Georgia was more conspicuous for purity of purpose, 
wisdom of counsel, and fearlessness in action than that of the honor- 
able Noble Wymberley Jones, the grandfather of Mr. DeRenne. 
Speaker of the Provincial Legislature at a time when it was no light 
matter to incur the displeasure of a Royal Governor, arrested and 
confined because of his sympathy with the Revolutionists, and, upon 
the termination of the war, selected a Representative from Georgia in 
the Continental Congress, as physician, legislator, patriot, citizen, he 
won the confidence and esteem of all. Early in the present century 
he found rest in the bosom of the beautiful home where he had been 
so honored, admired and trusted. 

Of Dr. George Jones—the father of our friend—I may not speak, 
for there are those within the compass of my voice who knew him in 
life and cherish his virtues now that he is gone. 

Thus does it appear that Mr. DeRenne was the legitimate inheritor, 
in the fourth generation, of illustrious traditions and of memories per- 
sonal and precious connected with the history and honor of Georgia. 
With him they were family legacies. He accepted them as such, and 
the allegiance which bound him to home and State was inseparable 
from the ties which united him to kindred and lineage. They were 
indissolubly interwoven, and whenever the name of Georgia was ut- 
tered, there came heart throbs of loyalty and pride most peculiar and 
pleasurable. 

The first eleven years of his life—that tender period when impressions 
the most abiding are formed—when loves are cemented which the 
vicissitudes of subsequent age cannot impair,—that morning of exist- 
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ence whose sunlight fades not from memory, were passed at Worm- 
sloe, on the Isle of Hope, the abode of his ancestors. There in in- 
fancy were his loves of Georgia begotten. There was his knowledge 
of home and country localized. There were attachments born which 
remained ever part and parcel of his inner being. 

' When not yet twelve years old, upon the death of his father, he ac- 
companied his mother to Philadelphia. There he pursued his aca- 
demic studies, and was, in due course, admitted as a member of the 
Collegiate Department of the University of Pennsylvania. His profi- 
ciency in the acquisition of knowledge, and his intellectual capabil- 
ities attracted the notice and evoked the commendation of his teach- 
ers. It was natural that he should seek an education in that city and 
from that institution, for both were allied to him by ties of no ordi- 
nary significance. His maternal grandfather, Justice Thomas Smith, 
had been for many years a prominent lawyer and a distinguished 
judge in Philadelphia, and his maternal great uncle, the Reverend 
William Smith, D. D., was the first provost of the institution now 
known as the University of Pennsylvania. He was a noted teacher, 
an accomplished writer, and an eloquent divine. A native of Scot- 
land and a graduate of the University of Aberdeen, shortly after his 
removal to America, he identified himself with all that was progres- 
sive and of high repute in the City of Brotherly Love. After a long 
life spent in rendering important service to the literary, educational, 
and religious interests of this country, he died in the city of his adop- 
tion on the 14th of May, 1803. His scholarly works and the institu- 
tion he founded are living monuments to his memory. 

In his maternal home, and upon the benches whence had gone 
forth many who had been instructed by his distinguished relative, Mr. - 
DeRenne found opportunity for earnest study. Graduating with 
honor, and selecting medicine as the profession best suited to his 
tastes, he became a private pupil of the famous Dr. Samuel Jackson, 
and entered the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This college was, at that time, probably the most noted in the United 
States, and the facilities there afforded for mastering the mysteries of 
the Healing Art were unsurpassed this side the Atlantic. Mr. De- 
Renne’s graduating thesis was entitled a “ 7heory concerning the 
Nature of Insanity.” In was, in 1847, privately printed, to the num- 
ber of forty-eight copies, for special distribution. Striking in thought 
and composition is this production, indicating an amount of careful 
research, delicate analysis, and philosophical deduction quite uncom- 
mon in one who had barely attained unto his majority. It elicited 
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the praise of his perceptors who earnestly hoped that his talents and 
acquirements would be consecrated to the practice of a calling which 
sweeps in its high scope the whole range of physical and moral 
science. But with Mr. DeRenne there was no intention of applying 
himself to the active pursuit of the profession to the privileges of 
which he had just been admitted as a Doctor of Medicine. His affec- 
tions turned to his island home beneath the Georgia magnolias, and 
his thoughts were of a quiet, independent life, devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of hospitality, the pursuit of literature, and the enjoyment of 
dignified repose. 

Shortly after graduation he repaired to Wormsloe, and there fixed 
his residence. With all its wealth of magnificent live-oaks, palmet- 
toes, pines, cedars, and magnolias, with its quiet, gentle views, balmy 
airs, soft sunlight, swelling tides, inviting prospects, and cherished 
traditions, this attractive spot had uninterruptedly continued to be 
the home of his ancestors from the date of its original cession from 
the Crown to his great grandfather, Captain Noble Jones. Here 
were the remains of the tabby fortification which he had constructed 
for the protection of his plantation, then an outpost to the town of 
Savannah, and there vine-covered and overshadowed by oaks and 
cedars, they will endure for unnumbered years, constituting one of 
the most unique and interesting historical ruins on the Georgia coast. 
During his residence at this charming abode, which continued, with 
occasional absences, until the late war between the States, Mr. De- 
Renne guarded this ancestral domain with the tender care and devo- 
tion of a loyal son, adding to the recollections of the past literary and 
cultivated associations in the present which imparted new delights to 
the name of Wormsloe 

In this youthful country so careless of and indifferent to the memo- 
ries of former days, so ignorant of the value of monuments and the 
impressive lessons of antiquity, where no law of primogeniture en- 
courages in the son the conservation of the abode and the heirlooms 
of his father, where new fields, cheap lands, and novel enterprises at 
remote points are luring the loves of succeeding generations from the 
gardens which delighted, the hoary oaks which sheltered, and the 
fertile fields which nourished their ancestors, where paternal estates, 
exposed at public and private sale, are placed at the mercy of specu- 
lative strangers, where ancestral graves too often lie neglected, and 
residences, once noted for refinement, intelligence, virtue and hospi- 
tality, lose their identity in the ownership of aliens,—it was a beautiful 
sight—this preservation of the old homestead, this filial devotion to 
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tree and ruin and tradition, this maintenance around the ancient 
hearth-stone of cultured memories and inherited civilization. Love 
of home and kindred and State lay at the root of it all, and this senti- 
ment, than which none more potent resides in the human breast, none 
more efficient for the honorable perpetuation of family and nation, 
found fullest lodgment in the heart of our friend. 

His carefully selected library contained works of high repute and 
of great rarity in certain departments. His reading was varied and ac- 
curate. Communing often with his favorite authors, he maintained an 
active acquaintance with the ever expending domain of scientific and 
philosophical inquiry. His liberal education, enriched by study, travel 
and observation, enabled him to appreciate and cultivate those stand- 
ards in literature and art which give birth to the accurate scholar and 
the capable critic. 

To familiarize himself with the history of Georgia and- rescue her 
traditions from forgetfulness were ever his pleasure and pride. During 
his sojourns in London he obtained favored access to the records in 
the various public offices and to the treasures of the British Museum. 
Thence did he procure copies of all papers throwing light upon the 
early life of the Colony. We have no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that in a thorough acquaintance with the history of Savannah 
and of Georgia, both as a Colony and a State, he was excelled by 
none. Often have we hoped that he would have undertaken a gen- 
eral history of our State; and more than once did we commend the 
suggestion to his favorable consideration. Such a work, from his 
capable pen, composed in that spirit of truth and characterized by 
that patient research and philosophical analysis of men and events 
which distinguished all his investigations, would have proved a stand- 
ard authority. Unfortunately, however, he has been called hence in 
the vigor of his matured manhood, and in this anticipation we may 
no longer indulge. 

During his residence on the Isle of Hope the literary tastes of Mr. 
DeRenne found expression in the following publications, with one ex- 
ception bearing the imprint of Wormsloe, and executed in the high- 
est style of the printer’s art. 

In 1847 he reprinted the rare and valuable political tract by George 
Walton, William Few and Richard Howley, entitled “ Observations 
upon the effects of certain late political suggestions, by the Delegates 
of Georgia.” 

Two years afterward appeared his caustic “ Observations on Dr. 
Stevens’s History of Georgia.” 
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In 1849 was issued the second of the Wormsloe Quartos, entitled, 
“History of the Province of Georgia, with Maps of Original Sur- 
veys; by John Gerar William DeBrahm, His Majesty's Surveyor 
General for the Southern District of North America.” This was a 
most valuable publication. DeBrahm’s manuscript, from which the 
portion relating to Georgia was thus printed, exists in the Library of 
Harvard University, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mr. DeRenne 
did for Georgia what Mr. Weston had accomplished for South Caro- 
lina. 

The following year, in the third of the Wormsloe Quartos, were 
presented the interesting “Journal and Letters of Eliza Lucas,” the 
the mother of Generals Charles Cotesworth and Thomas Pinckney. 

So charmed was Mr. DeRenne with “A Bachelor's Reverie, in 
three parts: I. Smoke, signifying Doubt; Il. Blaze, signifying 
Cheer ; Ill. Ashes, signifying Desolation: by lk. Marvel,” that in 
1850, by permission of and as a compliment to the gentle author, he 
had a beautiful edition of twelve copies privately printed. 

{n 1851 Mr. DeRenne published, as his fourth Wormsloe Quarto, 
the Diary of Colonel Winthrop Sargent, Adjutant-General of the 
United States Army during the Campaign of 1791.. Only such por- 
tion of the diary was printed as related to St. Clair’s expedition. 

Of these Quartos but a very limited edition was printed, and the 
copies were donated to famous libraries and placed in the hands of 
favored friends. Of the first quarto, there are only twenty-one copies; 
of the second, forty-nine; of the third, nineteen, and of the fourth, 
forty-six. They are all admirable specimens of typography and lite- 
rary taste; and, in addition to the historical value they possess, are 
highly esteemed because of their rarity. 

Soon after the inception of the late war, Mr. DeRenne transferred 
his residence from Wormsloe to the city of Savannah. The desola- 
tions consequent upon the failure of the Confederate Cause pressed 
sorely upon the coast region of our State, sadly altering the conve- 
niences of life, changing the whole theory of our patriarchal civiliza- 
tion, and begetting isolation and solitude where formerly existed in- 
viting mansions, the centres of sympathies and social life, which, in 
their essential characteristics, can, I fear me, never be revived. 

His residence in Savannah, the abode of the choicest hospitality, 
within whose walls dwelt comfort, refinement, and elegance most at- 
tractive, could never, in his affections, supplant the loves he cherished 
for the old homestead on the Isle of Hope. During the winter and 
spring, one day in each week did he dedicate to the sweet influences 
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of Wormsloe, where, secluded from the turmoil of busy life, he 
surrendered himself to the contemplation of scenes and the revivifica- 
tion of memories upon which time had placed its seal of consecration. 

In further illustration of the liberality of our deceased friend toward 
this Society, it should be mentioned that he bore the entire charge of 
the publication of the fourth volume of its collections. 

That volume printed in 1878, embraces a History of the Dead 
Towns of Georgia: villages and plantations once vital and influential 
within our borders, but now covered with the mantle of decay, with- 
out succession, and silent amid the voices of the present. That work 
I had dedicated to Mr. DeRenne. I was on the eve of placing the 
manuscript in the printer’s hands when he proposed that I should 
present it to the Georgia Historical Society, and that he would defray 
the expense of the publication. The suggestion met with the gracious 
assent of the Society, and the volume was enlarged by the “/tinerant 
Observations in America,” reprinted from the pages of the London 
Magazine. 

Of the public spirit which characterized Mr. DeRenne as a citizen 
of Savannah,—the public spirit of a high-toned, independent gentle- 
man solicitous for the general welfare, yet courting neither personal 
advantage nor political preferment,—of the sterling qualities which he 
exhibited in the business affairs of life and in the administration of his 
ample fortune,—of the active and intelligent interest he manifested in 
everything promotive of the material and intellectual progress, the 
ornamentation and the civilization of this city,—of his many charities, 
unheralded at the times of their dispensation, I may not speak. They 
are fresh in the recollection of us all. Were he here, he would tole- 
rate no eulogium, and now that he is dead, as his friend I will do no 
violence to his known wishes. 

I cannot refrain, however, from reminding you of two princely gifts 
which will identify his memory with Savannah so long as human 
structures endure. I refer to his munificent donation of a commodious 
and substantial building on west Broad street, to be used as a public 
school for the education of the children of citizens of African descent, 
and to his presentation to the Ladies’ Memorial Association, of that 
admirable bronze statue of a Confederate soldier which surmounts the 
monument erected by fair hands in the military parade of Savannah, 
in honor of our Confederate dead. 


Listen to the offer and the acceptance of that noble gift: 


A meeting of the Ladies’ Memorial Association was held June 3rd, 
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1879, at 6 o’clock, at the lecture room of the Independent Presbyte- 
rian Church, when, after the transaction of the usual routine business, 
the following communication from Mr. G. W. J. DeRenne was sub- 
mitted by the President and ordered to be read: 


SAVANNAH, May 21, 1879. 


The President of the Ladies’ Memorial Association, Savannah : 


MapAM,—In pursuance of the proposition made and 
accepted in April of last year, I now present to the Ladies’ Memorial 
Association a bronze statue of a Confederate soldier. 

It represents him as he was, marked with the marks of service in 
features, form and raiment; a man who chose rather to be than to 
seem, to bear hardship than to complain of it; a man who met with 
unflinching firmness the fate decreed him, to suffer, to fight, and to 
die in vain. 

I offer the statue as a tribute to the “men” of the Confederate army. 
Without name or fame, or hope of gain, they did the duty appointed 
them to do. Now, their last fight fought, their suffering over, they lie 
in scattered graves throughout our wide Southern land, at rest at 
last, returned to the bosom of the loved Mother they valiantly 
strove to defend. 

According to your faith, believe that they may receive their re- 
ward in the world to come ; they had none on earth. 

With the expression of my profound respect for those women of 
the South, who, true to the dead, have sought to save their memory 
from perishing, I am, madam, 

Very respectfully, etc., 


G. W. J. DERENNE. 


The following resolutions were then offered and unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote: 


Whereas our fellow-citizen, G. W. J. DeRenne, has presented to 
this Association the bronze statue of a Confederate soldier, now crown- 
ing the monument erected in the military parade of this city to the 
memory of the soldiers who perished for the cause they held more 
precious than life; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Association, individually 
and as a body, do hereby unanimously express our grateful apprecia- 
tion of this noble gift; recognizing its great merit not only as a work 
of art, but as a signal ornament to our beloved city, and as a valued 
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contribution to the public sentiment worthy of the munificent and 
solemn purpose of the donor. 

Resolved, That we do hereby accept this tribute with profound 
gratitude, and, in the name of all who are true to these heroic dead, 
we reverently consecrate it to the memory of the soldiers of the Con- 
federate army who “ who went down in silence.” 

Resolved, That two copies of these proceedings be signed by each 
of the officers of this Association ; one copy to be presented to G. W. 
J. DeRenne, Esq., the other to the Georgia Historical Society, with 
the request that it may be placed for preservation in the Archives of 
the Society. 

HENRIETTA COHEN, President. 
S. C. WILLIAMSON, 7yveasurer. 
S. C. Mann, Secretary. 


Thus are the name, the generosity, and the patriotism of our de- 
parted friend indissolubly linked with the holiest monument erected 
within the confines of this monumental city ; a monument redolent of 
the prayers, the loves, and the tears of mother, wife, sister, daughter ; 
a monument crystalizing in towering and symmetrical form the mem- 
ories of the Confederate struggle for independence; a monument 
standing as a spotless, imperishable, just tribute to our Confederate 
dead. To the cause which it symbolizes and the heroes who perished 
in its support, time can bring no shadow, nor envious years oblivion. 


A Defence of General Bragg’s Conduct at Chickamauga. 
By GENERAL W. T. MARTIN. 


NATCHEZ, Miss., Feb’y 3rd, 1883. 


Rev. J. WILLIAM Jones, D. D., 
Secretary Southern Fiistorical Society: 


DEAR Sir,—It has seemed to me that more misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, in regard to his acts and motives, during the 
late war, fell to the lot of General Bragg than any other prominent 
Confederate officer. That he was unselfish, patriotic, and devoted to 
our cause, few who knew him will doubt. He has been very severely 
criticised for failing, it is said, to avail himself of opportunities 
afforded him by the enemy just previous to and during the battle of 
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Chicamauga. There are many living officers and men who know 
how little of blame should have attached to him for Hindman’s pal- 
pable disobedience of order in McLemore’s Cove, and General Polk’s 
failure to attack Crittenden’s corps in its isolated position, immediately 
after Hindman’s fiasco. 

The September No. 1881, of THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL 
SociETy PAPERS contains an interesting and eloquent address of 
Colonel Archer Anderson at the annual reunion of the Virginia Divi- 
sion of the Army of Northern Virginia. After describing quite 
graphically and correctly the topography of McLemore’s Cove and 
the singular dispersion of Rosecrans’s army, Colonel Anderson says : 


“Surely if ever an army was caught ‘zz flagrante delicto, caught 
in its sin, this was now the position of the Federal army. You can 
judge of the magnition of its peril, when you learn that it took four 
days of hard marching to effect its concentration, after Rosecrans 
awoke to his situation. It was about fifteen miles from Crittenden’s 
position to Thomas’s advance, and the Confederate right was almost 
interposed between these two corps. It required, in effect, thirty 
seven miles of marching over mountain roads to pass from McCook’s 
corps to Thomas’s, and to crown the opportunity for a swift stroke 
Thomas’s two advance divisions were separated by Lookout Moun- 
tain from the rest of his corps. 

“This was the brilliant opportunity which General Bragg lost with 
his eyes open, with full knowledge of the false position of Thomas’s 
two divisions. On the very evening of the day they reached it, he 
gave orders for an attack on the roth, which should have crushed 
them. This attack did not take place on the roth, through causes 
which may perhaps be accepted as unavoidable, but the enemy was 
good enough to wait in his false position till after 8 o'clock of the 
morning of the 11th. During three hours of day-light on that morn- 
ing, these two divisions lay at the mercy of 30,000 Confederates. Can 
it be denied, that the Confederates ought to have been ready to attack 
at day-break? The whole of the day and night of the roth had been 
allowed for preparation. Why were they not hurled to the attack at 
dawn, on the 11th?) Why not at 6 o’clock? Why not at 7?” 


The answer to these questions must, I fear, condemn General Bragg 
as a commander. 

No one with a full knowledge of the facts, can concur with Colonel 
Anderson in his conclusions. 

General Bragg in his report of the battle of Chickamauga, refers to 
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information received from me as in a great manner influencing him in 
his movement against the two divisions of Thomas in McLemore’s 
Cove. Recently I found among my papers the rough draft of a letter 
written by me to General Bragg, in the Fall of 1867, when the events 
referred to were fresh in my memory. Some months afterwards I 
saw in his possession letters from General Patton Anderson, Colonel 
Urquhart and others who were conversant with the facts and partici- 
pants like myself in the movement, all of which concurred with the prin- 
cipal statements in my letter. I give you a copy of what I wrote, and 
would call attention to the fact that General Hindman was placed 
under arrest for disobedience in not obeying Bragg’s repeated orders 
to attack at an early hour on the 11th. I may add, that to make 
Hindman’s attack from the direction of Chattanooga effective it was 
absolutely necessary for General Hill’s corps to be passed through 
Dug Gap in Pigeon Mountain to cut off the retreat of the enemy to 
the south or southwest, while Hindman with his own and Buckner’s 
forces, attacking from the northeast and gaining ground with his right, 
should envelope the enemy at Davis’s Cross-Roads. 
Very respectfully, 
WILL T. MarrTIN. 
Late Major-General C. S A. 


LETTER TO GENERAL BRAGG. 


NATCHEZ,* 1867. 
General Braxton Bragg: 


DEAR SirR,—You ask me to give you my recollection of 
what transpired a short time prior to the battle of Chickamauga, in 
a movement made by you to strike the enemy’s centre, and capture 
a portion of Thomas’s corps of Rosecrans’s army, that had advanced 
into McLemore’s Cove. 

I was commanding a division of cavalry which was observing the 
enemy in the Cove, and holding the gaps of Pigeon Mountain. 
Duplicate dispatches were regularly forwarded by me to you and 
General D. H. Hill, then with his corps at Lafayette, where I had my 
own headquarters. 

Thinking, as I then saw no effort to avail ourselves of the enemy’s 
extraordinary dispersion of his army, that his object and position 
might be misapprehended, I wrote directly to you a somewhat lengthy 








* Day and month are not given in the original draft of my letter. 
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communication, in regard to the isolated fragment of Thomas’s corps 
then at Davis’s Cross-Roads in the Cove, between g and 11,000 strong, 
of all arms. This communication was sent to you at Lee and Gor- 
don’s Mills during the afternoon of the day preceding the abortive 
movement. 

Between 12 and 1 o’clock that night I received an order to report 
to you in person, at General Hill’s quarters. On my arrival I found 
a Major of engineers—in broken English giving you a very inco- 
herent report of the topography of the Cove, and the situation of the 
enemy’s troops and our own. He was urging you to change the 
orders you had given for an attack upon the enemy by General Hind- 
man. I remember very well, there was nothing in what he said, and 
I so remarked to you.* You ordered him to return immediately to 
General Hindman, and to say to him, that there would be no change 
of orders, and he must carry out those he had received. I then 
learned from General Hill and yourself, that he had erred in sup- 
posing that the enemy had concentrated or was concentrating 
McCook and Thomas’s corps, on his left and rear at Alpine, south- 
west of Lafayette, and just at the eastern base of Lookout Mountain. 
General Hill had mistaken the purport of the information received, 
which you had correctly understood and acted upon’ The mistake 
arose from a want of maps and knowledge of the country. You then 
stated that the three corps of Rosecrans’s army were so far separated 
by distance and mountains as to make a cuncentration impossible in 
time to save his army, if he were struck in his centre in the Cove, 
and that you having your army well in hand could hurl the whole of 
it in succession upon the detached corps of the enemy. * ° 

After some inquiries of me about roads, distances, &c., you issued 
orders for a joint attack at an early hour next morning, Hindman to 
move upon the enemy and cut off his retreat to Well’s Valley, and 
Hill, moving through Dug Gap, to second Hindman’s attack, when it 
had become developed. I heard you dictate the orders, or heard 
them read by you. You gave me unlimited discretion in the use of 
my cavalry, so as to aid Hindman’s attack. Breckinridge, with his 
division and my battery and some other artillery, was left at Lafayette 
to confront any force McCook might advance from Alpine. Hill’s 
troops moved promptly into the Gap at a very early hour. Having 
seen them well advanced, I rode rapidly through Catlett’s Gap and 





*This man subsequently deserted, wearing it is said, a uniform stolen 
from some general officer. 
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met General Hindman advancing upon the enemy. I reported to 
him for duty, took command of my troops, which were in observation 
in front and upon his flank, with a detachment on the road between 
the enemy and Lookout Mountain, in rear of the force we were to 
attack and between it and any support or reinforcement. 

I gave General Hindman what information I possessed about the 
Cove and the object and importance of the movement. The enemy 
remained apparently unconscious of the presence of our large force. 
Hours were lost in consultations. Certainly an attack could have 
been made by General Hindman by 11 o’clock, and probably sooner. 
He halted within cannon shot of the Cross-Roads. The delay was 
inexplicable to me. I remained near Hindman, at his request. I 
heard of no countermanding orders while with him. The enemy, at 
about 12:30, moved from his camp and escaped. Some infantry was 
double-quicked in the direction of the enemy then in motion. It was 
too late. I received a verbal order to charge the enemy’s rear, and 
did so with some Alabama cavalry, about 150 strong, all that I had 
in that part of the field. I was repulsed after sharp loss inflicted by 
infantry and artillery. 

Withdrawing to Davis’s Cross-Roads, I met you there indignant 
and excited at what you called the utter disregard of your orders. 

In reply to your inquiries, I stated what had transpired under my 
own observation. You expressed in the most emphatic manner your 
disappointment at the unexpected failure of an attack so easily to 
have been made and so nearly successful. I shared in your regrets, 
for it was then quite clear the enemy could elude your plan of attack 
and save his army. 

I was present ‘when General Hindman rode up, and remember your 
greeting was by no means cordial. I had acquainted myself, in 
advance of its occupation by the enemy, with the roads, gaps and 
topography generally of the Cove, and knew the situation and strength 
of the advance forces. If a prompt advance had been made by Gen- 
eral Hindman, the enemy would have been forced to a surrender, or 
utter annihilation, and the destruction of this body would have left 
you completely master of the situation, and at liberty to turn in over- 
whelming force upon either Crittenden or McCook. 

I had kept General Hindman constantly advised during the fore- 
noon of what was occurring in the enemy’s camp. The army was 
greatly chagrined at the result. Though serving constantly with it 
I never heard it surmised that Hindman did not attack in the fore- 
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noon because he was held back by you, until months afterwards it was 
reported that he had so stated. 

His troops were on the ground and I knew could have attacked, 
and were eager to do so; I cannot now, nor did | then understand 
why he failed to move. 

The facts above stated, I remember distinctly. The lost oppor- 
tunity made a deep and lasting impression on my mind. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 
WILL. T. MARTIN. 





Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 
REPORT OF GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, 
DALTON, 30th November, 1863. 


General S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspector General, Richmond: 


S1r,—On Monday the 23rd, the enemy advanced in heavy 
force and drove in our picket line in front of Missionary Ridge, but 
made no further effort. 

On Tuesday morning early, they threw over the river a heavy 
force opposite the north end of the ridge and just below the mouth 
of Chickamauga, at the same time displaying a heavy force in our 
immediate front. After visiting the right, and making dispositions 
there for the new development in that direction, I returned towards 
the left, to find a heavy cannonading going on from the enemy’s bat- 
teries on our forces occupying the slope of Lookout Mountain, 
between the crest and the river. 

A very heavy force soon advanced to the assault and was met by 
one brigade only, Walthall’s, which made a desperate resistance, but 
was finally compelled to yield ground; why this command was not 
sustained is yet unexplained. The commander on that part of the 
field, Major-General Stevenson, had six brigades at his disposal. 
Upon his urgent appeal, another brigade was dispatched in the after- 
noon to his support—though it appeared his own forces had not been 
brought into action, and I proceeded to the scene. Arriving just 
before sunset, I found that we had lost all the advantages of the posi- 
tion. Orders were immediately given for the ground to be disputed 
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until we could withdraw our forces across Chattanooga Creek and 
the movement was commenced. This having been successfully 
accomplished our whole forces were concentrated on the ridge, and 
extended to the right to meet the movement in that direction. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, I again visited the extreme right, now 
under Lieutenant-General Hardee, and threatened by a heavy force, 
while strong columns could be seen marching in that direction. A 
very heavy force in line of battle confronted our left and centre. 

On my return to this point, about 11 A. M., the enemy’s forces 
were being moved in heavy, massses from Lookout and beyond, to 
our front, while those in front extended to our right. They formed 
their lines with great deliberation, just beyond the range of our guns, 
and in plain view of our position. 

Though greatly outnumbered, such was the strength of our position 
that no doubt was entertained of our ability to hold it, and every 
disposition was made for that purpose. During this time they had 
made several attempts on our extreme right, and had been handsomely 
repulsed, with very heavy loss, by Major-General Cleburne’s command, 
under the immediate direction of Lieutenant-General Hardee. By 
the road across the ridge at Rossville, far to our left,a route was 
opened to our rear. Major-General Breckinridge commanding on 
the left, had occupied this with two regiments and a battery. It being 
reported to me that a force of the enemy had moved in that direction, 
the General was ordered to have it reconnoitered and to make every 
disposition necessary to secure his flank, which he proceeded to do. 

About 3:30 P. M. the immense force in the front of our left and 
centre advanced in three lines preceded by heavy skirmishers. Our 
batteries opened with fine effect, and much confusion was produced 
before they reached musket range. In a short time the roar of mus- 
ketry became very heavy, and it was soon apparent that the enemy 
had been repulsed in my immediate front. 

While riding along the crest congratulating the troops, intelligence 
reached me that our line was broken on my right, and the enemy 
had crowned the ridge. Assistance was promptly dispatched under 
Brigadier-General Bate, who had so successfully maintained the 
ground in my front, and I proceeded to the rear of the broken line to 
rally our retiring troops and return them to the crest to drive the 
enemy back. General Bate found the disaster so great that his small 
force could not repair it. About this time, I learned that our extreme 
left had also given way, and that my position was almost surrounded. 
Bate was immediately directed to form a second line in the rear, 
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where, by the efforts of my staff, a nucleus of stragglers had been 
formed upon which to rally. ; 

Lieutenant-General Hardee, leaving Major-General Cleburne in 
command of the extreme right, moved toward the left when he heard 
the heavy firing in that direction. He reached the right of Ander- 
son’s division just in time to find it had nearly all fallen back, com- 
mencing on its right, where the enemy had first crowned the ridge. 
By a prompt and judicious movement, he threw a portion of Cheat- 
ham’s division directly across the ridge, facing the enemy who was 
moving a strong force immediately on his left flank. By a decided 
stand here, the enemy was entirely checked, and that portion of our 
force to the right remained intact. All to the left, however, except a 
portion of Bate’s division, was entirely routed, and in rapid flight, 
nearly all the artillery having been shamefully abandoned by its in- 
fantry support. Every effort which could be made by myself and 
staff, and by many other mounted officers, availed but little. 

A panic, which I never before witnessed, seemed to have seized 
upon officers and men, and each seemed to be struggling for his per- 
sonal safety, regardless of his duty or his character. In this distress- 
ing and alarming state of affairs, General Bate was ordered to hold 
his position, covering the road for the retreat of Breckinridge’s com- 
mand, and orders were immediately sent to Generals Hardee and 
Breckinridge to retire their forces upon the depot at Chickamauga. 
Fortunately it was now near nightfall, and the country and roads in 
our rear were fully known to us, but equally unknown to the enemy. 
The routed left made its way back in great disorder, effectually cov- 
ered, hawever, by Bate’s small command, which had a sharp conflict 
with the enemy’s advance, driving it back. After night, all being 
quiet, Bate retired in good order, the enemy attempting no pursuit. 
Lieutenant-General Hardee’s command, under his judicious manage- 
ment, retired in good order and unmolested. 

As soon as all the troops had crossed, the bridges over the Chick- 
amauga were destroyed, to impede the enemy, though the stream 
was fordable in several places. 

No satisfactory excuse can possibly be given for the shameful con- 
duct of our troops, on the left, in allowing their line to be penetrated. 
The position was one which ought to have been held by a line of 
skirmishers against any assaulting column; and, wherever resistance 
was made, the enemy fled in disorder, after suffering heavy loss. 
Those who reached the ridge did so in a condition of exhaustion, 
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from the great physical exertion in climbing, which rendered them 
powerless, and the slightest effort would have destroyed them. 

Having secured much of our artillery they availed themselves of 
our panic, and turning our guns upon us enfiladed our lines both 
right and left, rendering them entirely untenable. Had all parts of 
the line been maintained by equal gallantry and persistance, no 
enemy could ever have dislodged us; and but one possible reason 
presents itself to my mind in explanation of this bad conduct in vet- 
eran troops, who had never before failed in any duty assigned them, 
however difficult and hazardous. They had for two days confronted 
the enemy marshalling his immense forces in plain view, and exhibit- 
ing to their sight such a superiority in numbers as may have intimi- 
dated weak minds and untried soldiers. But our veterans had so 
often encountered similar hosts, when the strength of position was 
against us, and with perfect success, that not a doubt crosssed my 
mind. 

As yet, I am not fully informed as to the commands which first fled 
and brought this great disaster and disgrace upon our arms; an inves- 
tigation will bring out the truth, however, and full justice shall be 
done to the good and the bad. 

After arriving at Chickamauga and informing myself of the full con- 
dition of affairs, it was decided to put the army in motion for a point 
farther removed from a powerful and victorious army, that we might 
have some little time to replenish and recuperate for another struggle. 
The enemy made pursuit as far as Ringgold, but was so handsoinely 
checked by Major-General Cleburne and Brigadier-General Gist, in 
command of their respective divisions, that he gave us but little 
annoyance. 

Our losses are not yet ascertained, but in killed and wounded it is 
known to be very small. In stragglers and prisoners, I fear it is much 
larger. 

The Chief of Artillery reports the loss of forty pieces. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


BRAXTON BRAGG, 
General Commanding. 


Note.—As a matter of justice to General Anderson’s Division, charged in 
the above report as breaking at Missionary Ridge, we append the following 
extract from an autograph letter of General Bragg to Major E. T. Sykes, of 


5 
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Columbus, Mississippi, dated Mobile, 8th of February, ’73: * * * # 
“T have always believed our disaster at Missionary Ridge was due imme- 
diately to the misconduct of a brigade of Buckner’s troops from East Ten- 
nessee, commanded by Brigadier-General Alex. W. Reynolds, which first 
gave way, and could not be rallied.” 


Sketches of the History of the Washington Artillery. 


By COLonec J. B. WALTON, CAPTAIN J. A. CHALARON, COLONEL 
B. F. ESCHELMAN, and COLONEL W. M. OweEN. 


[At the reunion of the famous old Washington Artillery in New 
Orleans, on the 27th of May last, among other admirable speeches 
were several which gave valuable sketches of this grand old corps, 
which are well worthy of preservation in our records, and which we 
take pleasure in publishing. We give now those of Colonel Walton 
and Captain Chalaron, and will give in our next Colonel Eschelman’s 
and Colonel Owen’s. ] 


ADDRESS OF COLONEL J. B. WALTON. 


Mr. Chairman,—In rising to respond to the toast “The Washington 
Artillery,” I should not fail to give expression of my high appre 
ciation of the compliment which is conveyed by my selection, nor of 
the apprehension I feel that, in consequence of a somewhat protracted 
indisposition, which has prohibited anything like application, I may 
be found unequal to the grateful duty which has been assigned me. 
But sick, or in the enjoyment of health, it seems to stir within mea 
spring of action, a defiance of hesitation whenever I am called upon 
to speak or act in behalf of my old command; a command that has 
been eminently one of vigor and progress from its earliest organiza- 
tion. Ever faithful—the peer of the most renowned—it has main- 
tained in peace and in war an enviable distinction for high character, 
devotion to duty, discipline and all those grand qualities that have 
made the muster roll of the Washington Artillery a roll of honor, 
and its record a priceless inheritance, not only for the “ veteran,” but 
also for the young men of the battalion of to-day, to whom we have 
to bequeath the name and fame of those who have preceded them; 
enjoining upon them, our worthy successors, to emulate the example 
which is written in the character, and attested by the meritorious 
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services, the sacrifices and renown of their seniors and predecessors. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, propose to pronounce a eulogy upon this 
occasion, nor would it be fitting that I should, but in my great pride 
for my old command I may, I trust, without undue egotism, be per- 
mitted briefly to refer to our antecedent history. 

The Washington Artillery is distinguished by being the oldest 
military organization in Louisiana, and the oldest perhaps in any of 
the Southern States. 

In the year 1840, the Washington Regiment, commanded by Col- 
onel Persifer F. Smith, was the only military organization of note 
above Canal street. It was composed of cavalry, artillery and infan- 
try, partaking of the character of alegion. The Washington Artillery, 
then just reorganized (February 22, 1840), was the right flank com- 
pany. Thus composed, the regiment under its distinguished Colonel 
became the crack corps of the State. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities with Mexico, in the spring of 
1846, the Washington Artillery, under a requisition from General 
Zachary Taylor, volunteered with their battery—which had been 
increased by purchase to six six-pounder bronze guns—and pro- 
ceeded to Corpus Christi, Texas, where Taylor’s army was then 
encamped, remaining there in the service of the United States three 
months, without incident. At the expiration of that time the battery 
returned to New Orleans and was mustered out of service. 

In May, 1846, another requisition was made upon the State of 
Louisiana, now for a brigade of four regiments of infantry. The 
Washington regiment was the first to offer its services, and was the 
first in the field. The Washington Artillery, acting as infantry, was 
Company A of the regiment, and served with it, under Taylor, until 
all the volunteers on the Rio Grande line were, by orders of Secre- 
tary Marcy, sent home and discharged. 

From that period the company, in face of all adverse circum- 
stances—the neglect of the State and city authorities, the absence of 
any appropriations for their support—constantly maintained their 
organization in a state of efficiency and readiness for service at the 
individual cost of the members. Such was the spirit of the Wash- 
ington Artillery more than forty years ago, and, I am proud to say, 
such it has ever been and such it is to-day. 

After the war with Mexico the military enthusiasm very much 
weakened ; organization after organization was disbanded, leaving 
the Washington Artillery almost alone, struggling and apathetic. In 
1852 it was found necessary again to rally for another reorganization. 
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In June of that year, General E. L. Tracy was elected Captain, then 
Soria, who was killed by the premature explosion of a cartridge. 
After the lamented death of Soria, the company languished and lost 
in numbers and in spirit to such an extent that it seemed to be upon 
the verge of dissolution. 

For five long and uneventful years it clung to its existence, and 
when its numbers were reduced to thirteen members, I, your humble 
speaker, on the 19th of March, 1857, was offered and accepted the 
Captaincy. 

From that date the company “took heart” and steadily improved 
in numbers, discipline, drill and efficiency, both as artillery and infan- 
try, until it became and was acknowledged to be the largest, best 
drilled and disciplined company in the South. 

You must pardon me, my comrades, for inflicting upon you these 
dry details. They are, however, an essential part of the objects of 
this, the first re-union we have had, serving to put upon record for 
the remembrance of the seniors the trials and triumphs of years long 
gone, and for the juniors that they be informed, so that they may 
share the pride we all should feel in the past history of this truly his- 
toric organization. So, I pray you, bear with me, and you shall 
shortly hear from more eloquent lips of the stirring scenes through 
which the several companies of the battalion have passed in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Alabama. You will 
be made more proud when the distinguished officers, who have 
been chosen for the task, will fire you with their descriptions of the 
grand career of the five companies, which has, from defeats and vic- 
tories warranted the inscription of sixty battles upon their colors. 

But I am digressing ; let me proceed with my narration. 


1861—THE FIRST ACT OF WAR. 


For several days prior to January 9, 1861, this city was anxiously 
excited over the rumors that were current, pointing to some con- 
templated act on the part of the State hostile to the United States 
authorities. A commingling of curiosity, apprehension and igno- 
rance prevailed. 

The glorious 8th, the anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, as 
was the custom in those days, had been celebrated with great pomp 
and circumstance. The following day and evening the most intense 
anxiety was manifested among all classes of citizens. About 7 o’clock 
in the evening the following order was sent to me: 
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[Order No. 24.] 
HEADQUARTERS FIRST BRIGADE, 
First Division, L. M., 
New Orleans, January 9, 1861. 


To Captain Walton, Washington Artillery : 


You will repair immediately to the foot of Canal street, in con- 
formity to orders from headquarters, there to receive the reports and 
assume command of the following named companies: 

Washington Artillery, Louisiana Grays, Louisiana Guards, Chas- 
seurs-a-Pied, Sarsfield Rifles, Orleans Cadets. 

You will report the command, when formed, to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral for further orders. 

Strict order and discipline will be enforced by you, in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of war now in force in the army of the 
United States. 

By order of Brigadier-General E. L. Tracy. 

THoMAS F. WALKER, 
Brigade Inspector. 


Pursuant to further orders, shortly after 2 o’clock in the morning 
of the roth of January, the command, moving by companies, em- 
barked on the steamboat National. It was not made known, until 
after the departure of our transport what was our destination or pur- 
pose; that it was serious and hostile was abundantly apparent from 
the ample warlike preparation. The expedition was under orders to 
proceed to Baton Rouge and take possession and occupy, by force or 
otherwise, the important military post at that point. Arrived at Baton 
Rouge on the morning of the rth, it was understood that Major 
Haskins, commanding the United States forces, had made all neces- 
sary preparation to give the State troops a warm reception, but during 
the day better counsels prevailed and the Federal commander surren- 
dered. Immediate possession was taken of the post and of the vast 
amount of ordnance and military stores there deposited. 

The bloodless capture, by the Washington Artillery and the other 
troops composing the expedition, of one of the largest Federal 
military and ordnance depots on this continent, was regarded as a 
proceeding of the gravest consequence, in view of the fact that it 
constituted the first serious act of hostility to Federal authority. 

The whole country was aroused to the consideration of the grave 
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possibilities and realities which then were presented for the considera- 
tion of the people of the South. The shrill voice of war, with all its 
anticipated horrors, was even then heard resounding through all the 
Southern States. The bombardment and fall of Sumter and the 
universal rush to arms, North and South, had not then occurred. 

The startling announcement made by Senator Benjamin on the oc- 
casion of the presentation of a magnificent stand of colors to the bat- 
talion, by the ladies of New Orleans, on February 22, 1861, that war 
was inevitable, and warning all men to go home and prepare for the 
grand ordeal, the end of which no one could know, made a deep and 
solemn impression upon the multitude present to witness the pre- 
sentation ceremonies. The Washington Artillery bore their colors 
proudly through the streets of the city that evening. Promptly on 
the day following they began their earnest preparation for service in 
the field. 

On May 34, the battalion, then in all respects prepared, composed 
of four full companies, authorized me, then a Major of Artillery, by a 
unanimous vote, to tender their services to the President of the Con- 
federate States for the war, which was done in a communication of 
that date to the Hon. J. P. Benjamin. On May 13th, after some cor- 
respondence by letters and telegraph, as to the exact character of the 
command, whether it was mounted or horse artillery, the following 
final dispatch was sent and answer received : 


fon. J. P. Benjamin, Montgomery, Ala.: 

The Battalion Washington Artillery Volunteers for the war. 
Captain E. A. Palfrey and Mr. David Urquhart, of the battalion, will 
leave to-morrow for Montgomery ; directed to report to the Secretary 


of War for orders. 
J. B. WaALTon, 


Major Commanding. 
ANSWER. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Montgomery, Ala., May 13, 1861. 


Major /. B. Walton, New Orleans : 


Your battalion of artillery is accepted for the war. You are 


ordered to Lynchburg, Va. . 
L. PopE WALKER, 


Secretary of War. 
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Upon the return of Captain Palfrey and Mr. Urquhart, with final 
orders for moving the command, and with the necessary requisitions 
to complete the armament, for transportation, etc., extraordinary ex- 
ertions were made to get away to Virginia at the earliest possible 
moment. The citizens, the ladies especially, came grandly forward 
and liberally supplied all that was necessary for the comfort of every 
man. Not satisfied with providing blankets, overcoats and articles of 
prime necessity, they lavishly supplied luxuries and small stores to 
an extent almost beyond the means of transportation. Splendidly 
equipped, with an unequaled quartermaster’s, commissary, and medi- 
cal department, the battalion was unequaled by any command in the 
South. 

Twenty-one years ago, at 8 o’clock, upon a serene and beautiful 
Sabbath morning, the 26th day of May, the four companies com- 
posing then the Battalion Washington Artillery, in their soldierly 
uniform, fully equipped, bearing the superb flag presented by the 
ladies, preceded by their full band, marched to Lafayette Square to 
be mustered by Lieutenant Phifer, C. S. A., into the service of the 
Confederate States for the term of the war. The line was drawn, and 
even at that early hour the square was filled with the families and 
friends of the brave fellows who were then about to become bound, 
for weal or for woe, for life or for death, to serve the cause they had 
espoused. 

A finer body of the youth of New Orleans had never assembled ; 
the impressive silence that prevailed in the well-disciplined ranks, 
and throughout the mass of spectators, during the entire ceremony 
of “ mustering-in,” gave evidence of the profound feeling that had 
possession of all—those who were witnesses as well as those who 
were more intimately concerned. 

The impressive ceremony concluded, the battalion with side arms, 
their colors and band, attended divine service at Christ Church, the 
Rev. Dr Leacock officiating. His eloquent and impressive discourse 
was listened to by a crowded auditory, composed, for the most part, 
of the families, relatives and friends of the members. Many were 
affected to tears by the grandeur and solemnity of the occasion and 
of the reflection that many of those who were there so proudly prom- 
inent might, alas! be there for the last time, that in a few short hours 
they would take the last embrace and say farewell forever, Dr. Lea- 
cock concluded his impressive discourse with words of encouragement 
and advice, evincing a keen and sometimes almost worldly apprecia- 
tion of the occasion. He enjoined upon all to remember that we 
were educated to be gentlemen, and it behooved all to bring back 
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their characters as soldiers and as gentlemen, unblemished with their 
arms. “Remember,” said he, “that the first convert to Christ from 
the Gentiles was a soldier. Inscribe the Cross upon your banners, 
for you are fighting for liberty. May God protect you in your 
absence. Our hearts will follow you, our ears will be open for tidings 
of your condition, and our prayers will ascend for your safety and 
return.” 

After the discourse, the colors presented by the ladies were placed 
in front of the chancel, and the benediction pronounced, the entire 
congregation rising. 

Monday, the 27th day of May, 1861, the twenty-first anniversary 
of which eventful day we are here now assembled to commemorate, 
was ushered in with a blazing sun and intense heat. At an early 
hour it was manifest, from the crowds upon the streets, there was 
something that had aroused the sentiment of the community at large ; 
business was in a great measure suspended, stores were closed, and 
all the avenues to the arsenal and upon the streets through which the 
battalion was to pass on their way to the train were crowded to suf- 
focation. The balconies were filled with ladies, showering flowers 
upon the troops as they marched by. All distinctions were ignored 
in the eager endeavor of all to show their affection and to do honor 
to the soldiers going to the war. 

The march from the arsenal to the depot, with the mercury mark- 
ing go degrees Farenheit, the soldiers with everything they possessed 
in their knapsacks upon their backs, was one of great trial and suffer- 
ing, scarcely compensated by the pride and happiness experienced 
through the overwhelming evidence of kindness, sympathy and love 
exhibited by the people. 

Arrived at the train which was to bear us away upon our patriotic 
mission, the battalion was speedily embarked, by companies, in good 
order. Ina few minutes the signal was given that we were ready, 
when, amid the booming of cannon, the music of the bands, the deaf- 
ening huzzas of the multitude and the weeping of the women, the 
train moved slowly on, and was soon beyond the view of the surging 
multitude. The scene was deeply and painfully impressive, exhibit- 
ing an unexampled display of patriotism, certifying to the determined 
sentiment the occasion had aroused among all classes of our fellow- 
citizens. 

I am admonished now, Mr. Chairman, that the part allotted to me, 
to respond to the first toast to the Washington Artillery has been, 
however indifferently, performed, and that if I proceed, I shall en- 
croach upon the preserves of my friends, who, in their turn, are to tell 
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you what, I am certain, will be found more to your taste and more 
interesting than the dry narrative of “The Rise and Progress” of the 
Washington Artillery. 

You will hear from the lips of the gallant Chalaron how the Fifth 
Company, jealous of the fame of the first four companies of the Vir- 
ginia army, became in the Army of Tennessee the peer of the battal- 
ion, and how, in every battle from Shiloh to Spanish Fort, in Mobile 
bay, they challenged the record of the older companies, compelling 
by their gallantry and distinguished service the highest encomiums. 

To Adjutant Owen (in connection with these proceedings I cannot 
say General Owen) has been assigned the duty of tracing the career 
of the battalion from Bull Run in the east and Shiloh in the west, to 
the melancholy end. He will tell you like atrue soldier, with fire and 
fancy, a soldier’s story of the marches and battles, the trials and 
triumphs of a command whose name and fame is recognized in all 
parts of our common country. That he will do justice to his theme, 
there are none here who know as I do of his action and gallantry, 
his devotion and bravery, signalized upon every field, who will fail to 
extend to him a hearty reception. 

The distinguished president of the Veterans’ Association, Colonel 
Eshleman, and Colonel Bayne, the indefatigable and honored presi- 
dent of the Washington Artillery Association, will also give voice in 
answer to the toasts proposed to be drunk in honor of their respective 
charges. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to express my thanks for the atten- 
tion that has been bestowed upon my unworthy effort and to apolo- 
gize for the time I have consumed in my weak endeavor to place 
before you a partial record of the Washington Artillery from its 
organization to the date of its departure for Virginia in May, 1861. 
Imperfect as it is, the labor bestowed upon the compilation has been 
a labor of love as well as of duty. The history is one of which any 
command, in any land, might well be proud. 


THE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY IN THE ARMY OF 
TENNESSEE. 


ADDRESS OF CAPTAIN J. A. CHALARON. 


Soldiers,—In eloquent and feeling words the “Father of the Bat- 
talion” has just related its birth, its growth, its history—the departure 
of its first quota for the front in Virginia. 

We are fortunate veterans, and members of the present organiza- 
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tion, to have heard this memorable recital from his lips on such an 
occasion. For to few men has it been given to guide so long and 
successfully the destinies of a military command, to keep it ever un- 
surpassed in equipment, discipline and standing, to lead it in such 
gallant style to a people’s defence, and to live to see it accomplish 
and enjoy the fame that rests to-day upon our banners. 

We of the second quota, organized away from his immediate care, 
who never fought under his eye or alongside of our seniors; we also 
recognize his parental influence, and recollect how much of military 
virtue we had to cultivate to attain the standard he had established for 
the corps. We rejoice that he has lived to meet us on this day; and 
here at this, the first reunion of the five companies, the first general 
review of the battalion in its past and present—before reporting for 
the Washington Artillery, Army of Tennessee—as their senior sur- 
viving officer, in their name—I salute you, Colonel Walton, in all 
soldierly and filial appreciation. 

Nine months had elapsed since the departure of the four companies, 
when the Confederacy, in an hour of supreme distress, called again 
upon Louisiana. Immediately from that same arsenal on Girod street 
a fifth company of the battalion sprang into the arena and was thrown 
to the front in Tennessee. It came armed cap-a-pie, nearly excelling 
its predecessors in thoroughness of equipment, of instruction, of dis- 
cipline. In its ranks were old members—brothers, relatives, friends 
of the boys in Virginia, around whom had gathered the choicest re- 
maining spirits among our city’s youth, allured by the fascination of 
a glorious name, and the exalted requisites of courage that were de- 
manded of them to sustain it. Such material had met with prompt 
military education and assistance, and though from the company’s 
fullness of means and numbers several drafts had been poured into 
the quota in Virginia, still on that 18th of March, 1862, it stood mag- 
nificent in preparation, and 156 rank and file for departure. 

How glorious in appearance—stretched across that hall, in all the 
pomp of handsome uniforms, splendid physique, martial bearing and 
determined men! How proud their officers, as they scanned the 
line! And, thank God, that feeling went on increasing unto the end. 
No name appeared too glorious to be left in their keeping; no cause 
too sacred to be staked upon their devotion. 

That day one month—and Shiloh’s bloody field has seen them 
under baptismal fire—and the Fifth Company has placed its first 
sacrificial offering upon their country’s altar! "Tis Demeritt, and 
Hartnett, and Green, and Giffen, and O’Donnell, and Long yielding 
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up their lives. The Washington Artillery, Army of Tennessee, now 
stands revealed in equal glory with the Washington Artillery, Army 
of Northern Virginia, aud henceforth it is a rivalry between them in 
devotion to a sacred cause in hallowing a common name. 

Shiloh’s field has also revealed officers and men unto each other, 
and amid those undying impressions of a first battle none proved 
stronger than the mutual confidence that then arose. There, deeds of 
courage foreshadowed future fame, and Slocomb’s dash became a 
household word. There, Beauregard’s commendation is their reward, 
as it was that of the four companies at Manassas. 

Henceforth the Washington Artillery is linked in trial and in glory 
to the Army of Tennessee. Glorious and grand old army! “De- 
fenders of the heart of the Confederacy,” the tests to which your 
virtues were put called forth the highest qualities that soldiers could 
display. Unfailing courage, patience, endurance, fortitude and devo- 
tion marked your every step. From that field on it bore the stamp. 
of misfortune in losing Albert Sidney Johnston. And who of the 
Fifth Company would change that checkered career for even the 
glory of having served with Lee and Jackson? 

Corinth comes next and Farmington. Incessant picket fighting, 
dire disease, wretched rations, and death dealing water. A crucial 
test, which the strongest and bravest alone survived. A school, withal, 
which tempered us for the worst that could arise. 

Tupelo is reached, and Slocomb now commands. Suffering is for- 
gotten in recuperation and drilling. Bragg himself acknowledges the 
Fifth unexcelled therein, even by his famous battery. 

We march into Kentucky. Mumfordsville is captured and Perry- 
ville is fought. The “White Horse Battery” is known to friend and 
foe thereafter, and clamorous and enthusiastic recognition salutes it 
in the streets of Harrodsburg from the army passing in retreat. 
Those shouts shall ever ring in the ears of its survivors. 

Through Cumberland Gap, half starving and worn, retreating steps 
now take us to Kingston’s snow-clad fields. We meet the first blasts 
of a winter campaign. Our tents are finally pitched in winter quarters 
on Harpeth’s frozen banks, where Rosecrans so rudely disturbed us 
at Christmas eve. Murfreesboro follows and Vaught commands, and 
whether supporting Hardee’s crushing blow upon the enemy’s right, 
or holding the pivot of the position, or rushing madly in that deadly 
charge, when Breckinridge, in grand array and stern devotion, dashed 
for those heights across Stone river, the Washington Artillery won 
on that field the highest praise that soldiers could expect; and An- 
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thony and Reid are left to mark its passage. Vicksburg is sore beset, 
and Johnston calls and Breckinridge is going, and the Fifth Company 
asks to follow. Mobile, in passing, gives us new recruits, as rushing 
through we hurry on to Jackson. But Vicksburg falls ’ere we can 
cross the Big Black, and Sherman tries to intercept, but strikes us only 
in our works at Jackson. Four stands of colors lie amid a thousand 
killed and wounded before the muzzles of Cook’s and Slocomb’s guns. 

Bragg calls in turn and Breckinridge is sent. The Fifth is pushed 
to Rome and Chattanooga. The echoes of the first guns salute them 
as they reach there. We strike at Glass’s Mill, and plunging through 
the Chickamauga, leave on its banks a holocaust of dead. ’Tis Blair 
meeting a fate he had just predicted, and Morel, and Anderson, and 
Belsom, and Bailey and Daigle ! 

We laid them shrouded in their blankets, and move to strike else- 
where. Morning finds us on the right. Breckinridge turns the 
Federal left—we cut them off from Chattanooga. Astride the road 
we save the day till Liddell can be brought up and Graves has fallen 
in our midst, and bending over him, Breckinridge laments his loss. 
Around him lie Brocard and Bayle, and Reichert, and Duggan, and 
Stakeman, and Greenwood and Woods, with shattered carriages and 
crushed guns that show what fire we took unflinchingly, while pour- 
ing canister alone upon their charging lines. Breckinridge thanks 
us on the field. To replace Blair, Vaught now stands promoted, and 
Chickamauga’s victory led us but to Missionary Ridge. Dissensions 
and rivalries have brought defeat. The Fifth, unmoved, indignant 
and devoted, their battery sacrificed, seized the first guns abandoned 
in their rear, and with Austin’s help check the enemy and save the 
bridge. 

Joe Johnston comes, and Dalton’s cantonments ring with joy. 
With spring, Sherman attempts the portals of the pass, and Rocky- 
face and Buzzard’s Roost repell him to Snake Gap. Resaca finds us 
in the thickest fray, and on that hill from which were borne Simmons 
and Stuart, and in that pen where Russell fell and found a grave be- 
neath the cannon’s trail, the Fifth Company never showed more cool- 
ness, more valor, nor more fortitude. In quick succession came 
Calhoon, Adairsville, Kingston and Cassville’s lost opportunity. The 
Etowah is crossed, Dalton and New Hope Church claim more pre- 
cious lives. ’Tis McGregor, ’tis Winston, ’tis Billy Sewell, with his 
last breath whispering into Slocomb’s ear: “Captain, haven’t I done 
my duty?” Can Pine Mountain and Kennesaw Ridge ever be for- 
gotten? those long days of constant fighting, those nights of sleepless 
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vigilance and recurring labor, those works uncarried, where Barrail 
fell and Staub received his death wound. 

For once, since leaving Dalton, we find ourselves across the Chat- 
tahoochie. For Johnston waits to strike his crawling foe. But Peach- 
Tree Creek soon called us to our work, and in defending its passage 
we lose Legare and Percy and Ricketts. Legare, who begged for 
one more shot at them, and fell with Percy, torn and mangled, before 
he could get it. 

First on the right, then through the siege, the Fifth Company 
battles for Atlanta, till Hood must leave, for Jonesboro’ is gone, and 
Hardee’s heroic corps can stand the pressure nolonger. Here Frazer, 
Vincent, Delery, find their death, and also that unrecorded priest who 
followed us into battle. And now it is on to Nashville. In snow we 
move from Florence to the task, ill clad and badly shod. Columbia 
is taken, and Franklin’s ditches are made level with Confederate dead. 
Bates's division is thrown toward Murfreesboro. At Overall creek it 
is Leverich’s canister saving us from destruction, and riderless horses 
sweep in line of battle, through our intervals, to the rear. Siebrecht 
is buried on the field. The morrow finds us attacking with Forest, 
and yielding lines place the enemy in the rear. We lose two guns in 
running the gauntlet of their line. On that sad day Bennett is laid 
beneath the snow. 

Nashville follows, and after the defeat we spike our guns and let 
down our carriages, roads of escape being left. And now comes that 
terrible retreat, in the heart of winter, where snow-beaten paths are 
reddened by the blood of our soldiers’ shoeless feet. We ford Shoal 
creek on that bleak Christmas day, and drop exhausted when the 
Tennessee is reached. The Fifth Company lost no men by straggling, 
yet on the banks of that river there stood in its ranks forty-five bare- 
footed and half-clad men. ; 

Mobile is threatened and we go to her defence, joining again our 
Louisiana brigade. They were to capture the first enemy’s battery 
met. that the Washington Artillery may be refitted. 

In Spanish Fort we stood a siege for fourteen days in gallant style, 
and were the last to spike our guns that night of evacuation. 
Rescued from out the sea marsh of Perdido river, the Fifth Com- 
pany is in Mobile again, where MclIlhenny and Miller ‘had preceded 
them to be buried. This siege has fitly crowned our military pre- 
science. The town is doomed. We march away as light artillery, 
refitted and complete. 

The end has come when Lee's surrender is announced. Our own 
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soon follows. We furl our flag in tears, and Slocomb leads us home 
to weeping households, desolated firesides, and ruined estates. 

Such is the hurried report of the services of the Fifth Company in 
their performance. Soldiers never showed more courage, more en- 
durance, more reliability, more cheerfulness, more discipline, more 
devotion, more fortitude. Ever ready, ever complete in equipment 
and numbers, their horses superbly kept, ambitious of distinction, 
they were always at the front on the breach in active service, ever 
steady and resolute however went the day, no danger could move 
and no disaster could dismay them. In the annals of the Army of 
Tennessee they bear a proud name among the proudest—a household 
word. 

To the battalion's fame, they bring a harvest of laurels, won through 
the most trying and sanguinary campaigns of our great war. To the 
battalion flag they add the names of over forty battles, as desperate, 
as sanguinary as ever fought. On our monumental shaft and roll of 
honor, they have inscribed the names of fifty heroes, as pure, as gal- 
lant, as devoted as ever died in a sacred cause. They have made the 
Washinton Artillery the only organization legendary with the troops 
of the Army of Tennessee, as it is with the troops of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. And the rivalry is not ended; they will push it 
in perpetuating the present organization, that our sons and latest de- 
scendant may belong to it, and proudly say: “ Our fathers made the 
name of the Washington Artillery, in the cause of the South, on every 
battle-field of the Confederacy.” 

And admonished by the untimely fate of so many who survived 
our companies, and since have fallen in the battle of life, shall I not 
take advantage of this occasion to speak to you, the representatives 
of the survivors of the Washington Artillery, here in the presence of 
your brothers of Virginia? Can JI refrain to call upon you, boys of 
the Fifth Company, to rise, that I may say to them, “ Here stand the 
remnants of 380 men, who carried the banner of the Washington 
Artillery in equal glory and devotion with you. Can I refrain to 
thank you for your unfailing confidence and devotion to your officers ; 
to express to you their feelings of admiration and love; to tell you 
that they drew courage, energy, their reward, their pride, from your 
gallant acts, your heroic bearing, your friendly approbation? Boys 
of the Fifth Company, the spirits of Slocomb, Vaught and Blair at 
this moment marshal our brave “ who roam enfranchised,” and re- 
echo my words, rejoicing at this first reunion of the Fifth and its 
brothers of Virginia. May God bless you. 
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Reminiscences of the Siege of Vicksburg. 


By Major J. T. HOGANE of the Engineer Corps. 
PAPER No. 1. 


Let us revive from the forces of memory the particulars of a scene, 
remarkable for being an example and expression of weakness. 

On the west bank of the Big Black river, in the State of Missis- 
sippi, on a day of May, 1863, might have been seen General J. C. 
Pemberton and a group of disheartened staff and line officers. The 
surroundings and foil to this weary, discouraged group were the de- 
feated troops just escaped from the field of combat at Champion 
Hills and Big Black river; the sluggish river; the blazing timber ; 
the smoke of battle. 

General Pemberton. with head hung down and despair written over 
the lineaments of his face, gave utterance to the honest sentiment of 
his heart when he remarked to Colonel Lockett, the Chief Engineer 
of the army, that “thirty years ago, to-day, I commenced my career 
as a soldier, and to-day ends it.” 

What a confession of failure these pathetic words conveyed to his 
listeners. 

In a house at Oxford, Miss., the night of the retreat from the splen- 
didly fortified position of the Tallahatchie river, near Abbeyville, 
might have been seen General Pemberton and General “ Pap” Price. 
General Price told the Commander-in-Chief that a Federal force was 
marching south by way of Hernando, and offered, with a confidence, 
that his outspoken, brave, cheerful tones showed he believed in, to 
capture or defeat them if a sufficient force was given him to do so. 

General Pemberton refused to detach the troops asked for, though 
he knew that General Grant could not make any serious demonstra- 
tion on his front, owing to Grant’s communication with his base of 
supplies being destroyed by the writer of this burning a mile of rail- 
road trestle-work. 

General Price respectfully suggested a certain movement, asking 
only his Missourians to carry it out. The General again refused to 
strike a blow, preferring the easier generalship of retreating ; stating 
as his reason, however, that “he did not know where the enemy 
was.” 

The first time I ever saw Vicksburg was in April before the siege. 
As the engineer officer in charge of the fortification at Snyder’s and 
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Hayne’s bluffs, I had been making requisitions on Mobile and other 
points through Generals Lee and Stevenson, for materials to secure 
the immense raft constructed across the Yazoo river, opposite the 
seige guns of Snyder’s Bluff. The raft was about to give way from 
the pressures of at least 6,000 tons of drift wood accumulated on its 
upper side. In my anxiety to secure the raft I resolved upon a per- 
sonal interview with General Stevenson, so ordering my horse, a 
rapid ride brought me to headquarters in the now famous city. The 
air was full of rumors of the great strength and scientific dispositions 
of the defenses of Vicksburg, and with faith I accepted the statement 
that no force could take the city. 

About the middle watch of the night the belching of a cannon in 
one of the water batteries awoke the city from its easy slumbers. 
Officers and men rushed to the river front to gaze upon the yankee 
gun boats slowly steaming down the river; nearer they came with 
almost a death-like motion, slow, and in harmony with the black, 
lithe, sinuous gliding of the river. 

The sparkle of the battle lights betokened the life that lay prone 
behind their iron-clad covering. Men stood behind that iron coat 
ready to drive the missiles of death into the Confederate batteries ; 
stood ready as volunteers, and from a sense of honor to dare death 
in a combat for success. 

There was no flickering among the veterans who manned the guns 
of the fated city. The artillerymen of the South, in the full glare 
of the red light of bonfires built in their rear, aimed their guns with 
the precision of parade practice, but it seemed with no effect, for boat 
after boat kept on with steady thud passing gun after gun that opened 
singly one after the other upon them 

The effect of the firing on moving objects by single guns, proved 
itself, as it did in other instances, a failure, and confirmed the opinion 
that I had always held, that concentrated mass-firing is the only effec- 
tive way to destroy iron-clad vessels of war. 

If the engineer officer in charge of construction in Vicksburg 
had arranged his guns in groups, so that the fire could have been 
thrown to a common point, with a weight of metal that, united in its 
impingement, would have been irresistible, it would not have gone 
into history that men lived to run the batteries of Vicksburg. 

After the duel between the portable marine batteries and the fixed 
shore heavy guns, there was nothing to do but seek consolation on 
the hard couch of a soldier or bewail the half-way manner of doing 
things customary in the Western Army of the Confederate States. 
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About the gray of day next morning I received a rude shaking up: 
from Colonel Lockett—my chief in the engineer department—that 
dispelled the sweet repose induced by a complete non-responsibility. 
“Do you know that the gunboats are attacking Snyder's Bluff!” 
“No.” “Report at once to your headquarters; your place is there.” 
“ All right, [ll go.” 

An hour’s hard riding and I was climbing the hill upon which 
General Hebert and staff were standing or sitting intently observing 
the movements of thirteen Federal gunboats and the landing of about 
three thousand troops. 

About half way from the bluff to the river, in an open field, a thin 
line of skirmishers represented the Southern side; on the road in the 
rear of the General, laid, perdue, the Southern boys, in line of battle. 

The yankees landed and took their time to come into action. 
Squads of officers rode here and there, knotting and unknotting with 
the grace that staff officers so well know how to display. A puff of 
white smoke from the gun of a French Captain, of the New Orleans 
regular heavy artillery, a shell bursting in the midst of it, untied one 
of the knots double quick, and strange to say consultations were put 
an end to by spread-eagleism hunting the grass. Then the gunboats 
opened fire, concentrating on the Frenchman, until 180 shots, by 
count, had tried to silence the plucky eight-inch shell gun. 

At last the barbette carriage of the shell gun was struck, and the 
gun dismounted, but soon mounted again and made ready for action. 
In the meantime, a general firing from battery and gunboat made the 
honors of noise about even, until a ten-inch Columbiad sent her solid 
shot into the iron-clad Chickasaw, killing and wounding, according 
to northern account, her captain and sixty of her men. Night, dis- 
cretion and getting the worst of the fight induced the Commodore 
and Commander to run back the troops and leave for safe quarters 
at the mouth of the Yazoo. 

I learned two things by this fight—that counter-sunk batteries 
located below the sky line are safe batteries for gunners, and that 
guns located on radiating lines from the attack center, fixing the dis- 
tances according to calibre and kind of gun, do the maximum of 
efficient service. 

This action; the running the batteries at Vicksburg; the attempt 
to take Vicksburg in the rear by the march of General Grant through 
Mississippi by the way of Holly Springs, Abbeyville and Grenada ; 
the trying to force the Yazoo river—ought to have opened General 
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Pemberton’s eyes to the fact that Grant was trying to kill two birds 
with one stone, viz., open the Mississippi river and shut up in Vicks- 
burg Pemberton, and, what was of real consequence, the army he 
commanded. 

Sherman had tried the same game when he made the attack on 
the north side of Vicksburg at Chickasaw bayou, but having more 
ambition and audacity in planning in the tent, than he had knowledge 
of the field of operation, he was beat off by a few troops of the line, 
and citizens armed with their shot-guns. The veriest tyro in war 
would have reasoned out the problem to this result—that concentra- 
tion with General Johnston was the proper thing, and that a living 
and moving army in the field is better than a cramped and half dead 
army inside of a ring of earthworks. Earthworks are good in 
modern war only as a shield to active field troops. The bull hide 
shield of the ancient warriors is the prototype of the use that fortifi- 
cations and breastworks are to the armies of to-day—of use only 
on occasions of active fight on an open field. 

One quiet afternoon General Hebert informed me that Snyder's 
and Haynes’s Bluffs were to be evacuated, and shortly after left with 
his command. My instructions were to get off all guns, on wheels, 
to Vicksburg; prepare powder trains to the service magazines, pre- 
paratory to blowing them up at midnight, if no further orders were 
received, and blow up all guns ‘not moveable. Further orders to sink 
all steamboats in the Yazoo river completed the programme of de- 
struction. 

With the celerity born of necessity the road to Vicksburg was in a 
few hours jammed with munitions of war and guns—six-pounders, 
co-fraternals with the stylish twenty-four-pound Parrott guns, wagons, 
mules, troops, camp-followers, with their loads of plunder, the menage 
of the camps they had lately occupied. 

So crowded was the road to Vicksburg that daylight found us un- 
der the bluff where General Sherman got his guzefus in the January 
preceding, and so close did the fire of the attack on our left sound 
that I expected the trains to be captured; but this idea was prema- 
ture, for the wagons made several trips during the day to Haynes's 
Bluff to get corn from the piles of it that lay on the bank of the river, 
measuring thousands of bushels to the heap. 

No doubt the collected breadstuff and horse-feed did the Federal 
quartermaster and commissary officers great service; it would have 
done us more service in Vicksburg if it had been there. 
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Vicksburg absorbed the troops from the Yazoo, as it did those 
from Big Black, Warrenton, and Champion Hills. 

The dead body of the brave Tilghman, whose heart was shattered 
by the fragment of a shell, the troubled rank and file, whose faces 
showed the shame of defeat, betokened the result of the plans to save 
Vicksburg, inaugurated by the Commander-in-Chief. There.was one 
man of sense—General Loring. He absolutely refused to go into 
Vicksburg, and declared to General Pemberton that he would not 
obey his orders, and he did, with about 10,000 men, cut his way out 
in spite of General Grant’s cordon. That sturdy lion, General John- 
ston, pertinaciously urged Pemberton to join him, and not allow him- 
self to be shut up in Vicksburg fortifications. 

If the evidence of all the events transpiring at this time could be 
laid before an intelligent jury, the verdict would not be flattering to 
the General of the Army of the Mississippi. There are very few 
Vicksburg soldiers who do not believe that General Grant was per- 
mitted to cross the river nearly unmolested, while the Southern army 
was kept blinded by preparing forts at Big Black railroad bridge and 
other point @’appiu surrounding the city of the hills. It was a regular 
give away when General Bowen, with a few troops, a mere recon- 
noissance detail, inadequate to the duty of checking Grant, tried to 
keep the Federal army back. If common discretion had been exer- 
cised, the responsibility and the evils of the catastrophe that fell upon 
Pemberton afterward would have been averted. The whole series of 
fights from the time that Grant crossed the river until the surrender 
of Vicksburg was a fatal blunder, no matter who it was planned by 
or who sanctioned it. 

Concentration at the point of Grant’s crossing, and defeat to him 
there, or, if that was impossible, concentration in the interior, and a 
fight before he captured the Jackson and Vicksburg railroad, was the 
thing to have placed him at his worst advantage both with regard to 
his supplies and reinforcements. 

The action of May 1st was only a skirmish instead of being a vital 
fight, and all subsequent management being based on the protection 
of Vicksburg partook of the same error of judgment that led to the 
battles of Edwards Station or Champion Hills, Big Black, and the 
sufferings of Vicksburg. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


General Fitzhugh Lee’s Second Tour in Behalf of the Southern 
Historical Society. 


On the 19th of February last the Secretary left Richmond at 8 A. M., joined Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee at Charlottesville, and started on a tour from which we returned on 
the 19th of March. Travelling by the Chesapeake and Ohio, Virginia Midland, 
Norfolk and Western, and East Tennessee aud Georgia railways, through the charm- 
ing regions of Piedmont Virginia, the Valley of Virginia, Southwest Virginia, and 
East Tennessee, we reached 


KNOXVILLE 


at 3:30 A. M., but even at that hour found Colonel Moses White and Professor W. 
G. McAdoo at the depot to give us a cordial welcome and comfortable quarters. 

The day was most pleasantly spent receiving calls from prominent citizens, driving 
around the city, inspecting the beautiful “model farm” of Mr. Dickerson, viewing 
the ground over which Longstreet’s brave men made their fruitless charge, and visit- 
ing other points of interest in this busy, thriving city. 

At night an audience, variously estimated at from six to eight hundred of Knox- 
ville’s best people, assembled to hear General Lee’s address on ‘“ Chancellorsville,” 
and gave him hearty and appreciative applause. 

We bore away cherished recollections of Knoxville, and had a very pleasant trip 
by Rome, Ga., and Calera, to 


MONTGOMERY ALA., 


where our old comrade, the gallant and accomplished Colonel T. G. Jones, and his 
committee had made every arrangement for our reception and elegant entertainment 
at the Exchange Hotel, and all necessary arrangements for the lecture. 

A drive around the city (visiting the residence of President Davis, the beautiful 
State Capitol, and other points of interest)—an elegant dinner and delightful social 
intercourse with a number of gentlemen, made the day pass away very pleasantly. 

That night (the 22d of February) a fine audience assembled at McDonald’s new 
and beautiful opera house (courteously tendered by the proprietor without charge), 
and General Lee was heard with deeply interested enthusiasm, by as highly intelli- 
gent and appreciative an auditory as often greets a speaker. 

It was especially fitting that Alabama’s soldier-Governor, the gallant General 
O’Neal, should preside on the occasion, and introduced General Lee, for he had 
commanded the advance brigade of Rodes’s division, which so gloriously opened 
the battle by crushing Howard’s corps. General Lee put into his address a graceful 
tribute to General O’Neal, which was received with loud applause. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, General Lee received from some Virginia ladies a 
beautiful basket of flowers, the basket being made from willows gathered at Chancel- 
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lorsville, and was warmly greeted by a daughter of Mr. Chancellor, who was in the 
basement of the Chancellor house up to the time when it took fire. 

Leaving this beautiful and hospitable city, where it would have been delightful to 
have remained many days, we went on the next day by the Louisville and Nashville 
railroad to 








MOBILE, 










where Judge Price Williams, Jr., President of the “ Lee Association,” and his com- 
mittee, had done everything for our reception and entertainment, and the success of 
the lecture. 

The committee met us at the depot, and the Alabama State Artillery fired a salute 
in honor of General Lee. We were escorted to elegant quarters at the Battle 
House, where there was a brief but very appropriate speech of welcome by Judge 
Price Williams, Jr., and a cordial greeting from members of the “ Gulf City Guards,”’ 
prominent representative citizens, and a number of ladies. 

That night, in spite of the rain, we had a large and most appreciative audience, 
and General Lee’s splendid lecture was greeted with frequent outbursts of applause. 
We regretted that the weather and our brief stay deprived us of the pleasure of see- 
ing more of this beautiful city and its noble people. 













NEW ORLEANS 






was our next point, and arriving there at 10 o’clock Saturday night, we were met at 

the depot by the committee, escorted to magnificent quarters at the St. Charles, and 

} made to feel every hour we staid in New Orleans that we were among warm hearted 
comrades, who take the liveliest interest in all that concerns the “ Lost Cause,”’ or its 
representatives. Indeed we could hardly breathe a wish that there was not a com- 
mitteeman at hand to anticipate it. 

Of the drives, receptions, dinners, visits, &c., which filled our time, we have not 
space to speak. Suffice it to say that Captain W. R. Lyman, chairman of the joint 
committee of the Army Northern Virginia, and Army of Tennessee Associations, and 
each member of his committee vied with each other to make our time pass pleasantly, 
while Mrs. Percy Roberts and the other members of her ladies’ committee did their 

, full share towards honoring General Lee and making the uccasion of his visit a 
splendid success. 

Any doubts which we had cherished of the propriety of calling on New Orleans 
again after their grand meeting and splendid contribution to our funds last spring, 
were speedily dissipated when we saw the complete arrangements which the com- 
mittee made and the enthusiastic zeal with which they worked up the lecture. 

President Davis was invited to preside, but being unable to do so sent the follow- 
ing beautiful letter: 


















“ BEAUVOIR, MIss. 
“JoHN H. MurRRAY, Secretary, etc.: 

“ Dear Sir,—Accept my thanks for your very kind and complimentary letter 
of the 21st instant. For many reasons it would be most gratifying to me to be pre- 
sent with you at the proposed meeting on the 27th instant to receive General Fitz- 
hugh Lee. In few things do I feel a more cordial interest than in the success of the 
Southern Historical Society. It is a sacred duty to collect and preserve the evidence 
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of the magnanimous conduct of our people in the defense of the rights their fathers 
secured by the war of the revolution, and which the Constitutional Union was formed, 
not to destroy, but to preserve, Though unsuccessful in the effort to maintain those 
rights, the eternal foundation of truth and justice on which they rest remains un- 
shaken. 

«It is a debt we owe to posterity, that our records should be made so complete and 
enduring that those whv come after us shall not be misled by misrepresentation and 
suppression of facts; this is the high duty which the Society is striving to perform. 
To secure the means needful for that purpose, General Fitzhugh Lee has undertaken 
the laborious task of visiting our people and telling them a story of the war, of which, 
like AEneas, he can say: ‘All of which I saw,’ and others may add: ‘A great part 
part of which you were.’ 

“ This gallant soldier, engaged in so honorable and patriotic a task, well deserves 
the attention which it is your purpose to bestow, and I renew the expression of regret 
that circumstances beyond my control do not permit me to be with you on the occa- 
sion of his visit. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“‘ JEFFERSON DAvis.” 


On Tuesday night, the 27th of February, there assembled at the Washington 
Artillery armory one of the largest and most brilliant audiences we have ever seen. 
The lady patronesses of the occasion, numbering over one hundred, occupied rows 
of front seats, and in their tasteful attire, and with their knots of red and white roses 
and ribbons on their bosoms, lent a grace and charm to the occasion. The platform 
was most artistically and appropriately decorated. Stacks of muskets were on the 
flanks—two small cannon, “ Redemption” and “ Resurrection,” were posted at each 
of the front angles—out of a stone wall arose Perelli’s statue of ‘‘ Stonewall” Jack- 
son,—while the tattered battle-flags of the Confederacy were appropriately hung, and 
above all was a canopy of United States flags—the whole combining to form a most 
pleasing picture. On the platform were the Committees of Arrangements and Re- 
ception, the President and Vice-Presidents of the meeting and other distinguished 
gentlemen, while all through the large audience were maimed veterans and patriotic 
women ready to applaud to the echo the eloquent utterances of the gallant soldier 
who came to tell the true story of Chancellorsville. 

Captain W. R. Lyman, in a few words fitly chesen, introduced as President of the 
meeting Colonel William Preston Johnston, who has recently moved to New Orleans 
and assumed the Presidency of Tulane University. Colonel Johnston was received 
with loud applause, and made an exceeding graceful and felicitous address, appro- 
priately introducing General Lee, who had to stand several minutes before the deaf- 
ening applause with which he was received would allow him to proceed. 

His address was listened to with deepest interest by the vast crowd, and frequently 
interrupted with enthusiastic applause. His tribute to the gallant General Nicholls 
(ex-Governor of the State), who lost his leg at Chancellorsville (and whose maimed 
form and “ empty sleeve” were on the platform, touching testimonials of his faithful 
service), was as eloquent as just, and was received with deafening applause. 

At the close of the lecture, ladies and gentlemen crowded around General Lee to ex- 
press their gratification and congatulations,—a short reception was held in the Museum 
of the Armory, and then the committee escorted us to one of the most magnificent ban- 
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quets we ever attended, where, unti] the “wee sma’ hours,” there was a ceaseless 
flow of patriotic sentiment, and a most enjoyable mingling of old comrades, as sol- 
diers from nearly every army of the Confederacy, and every branch of the service, 
‘‘ fought their battles o’er again.” 

The next day, at 12 o’clock, we were “off for Texas,” being escorted to the 
depot by members of the committee, and our gallant friend, Captain Charles Minni- 
gerode, formerly of General Lee’s staff, accompanying us on our journey. 

It is not the slightest disparagement to other cities to say that New Orleans is 
to-day the very headquarters of Confederate sentiment, feeling, and action, and that 
nowhere are Confederate memories more sacredly cherished than here. 

The Army of Tennessee, Army of Northern Virginia, Washington Artillery, 
Ladies’ Memorial, Lee Monument, and other Confederate Associations are all live, 
active, efficient organizations, They have already completed the beautiful Confede- 
rate Monument, the Washington Artillery Monument, and the Statue of Stonewall 
Jackson, surmounting the tomb of the Army of Northern Virginia Association, in 
which all of the Association may find a burial place when called on to “cross over 
the river.” The Army of Tennessee Association has just laid the corner stone of 
their tomb, which is to be surmounted by a beautiful statue of Albert Sidney John- 
ston, and the Lee Monument Association have completed a very handsome monu- 
ment, on which is to be mounted a colossal statue of R. E. Lee, now being rapidly 
pushed to completion. 

Besides this, these organizations have a benevolent feature, so wisely managed, 
and so liberally supported, that they never fail to provide for needy comrades, bury 
their dead, and take care of their widows and orphans. All honor to these noble 
workers! Would that Confederates everywhere would imitate their example! 

And now, if they will add to all that they have done, an equal energy in putting 
on record the heroic deeds of “the men who wore the gray,” then indeed will future 
generations say of them, “They have erected monuments more lasting than bronze— 
more enduring than marble or granite.” 

Our trip over the “ Crescent route” to Houston, and thence down to 


GALVESTON, 


was a most pleasant one, and we found, on arriving at the latter city, that Captain A. 
M. Stafford, of the Galveston Artillery, Captain W. K. Hall, of the Washington 
Guard, Colonel W. L. Moody for the citizens, and their efficient committees had 
left nothing undone to make our visit there both pleasant and successful. They met 
us at the depot, escorted us to elegant quarters at the Tremont Hotel, and made every 
provision for our comfort and pleasure. 

An elegant lunch at Mr. Duckworth’s, a reception at the hotel, and a drive around 
the beautiful city and along the magnificent Gulf beach, filled up the afternoon most 
pleasantly and enabled us to appreciate why the people of Galveston are so enthusi- 
astic about their city, and so hopeful of its future progress. 

At 8 o’clock that night (March Ist) an escort from the two companies, and the 
committees, accompanied General Lee to the Artillery Hall, where he was again 
greeted with a large and enthusiastic audience, being gracefully introduced by Cap- 
tain Stafford, who received his lecture with warm appreciation, and generous 
applause. The hall was very tastefully decorated. After the lecture there followed 
an elegant banquet, at which, besides an abundance for the inner man, there was a 
pleasant “feast of reason and flow of soul ” 
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We bore away with us the next morning the most delightful recollections of Gal- 
veston, as we returned to meet an engagement for that night in 


HOUSTON. 


Here the committees of the Cotton Exchange, of the citizens generally, and of the 
survivors of the Army of Northern Virginia, and of Hood’s old brigade, met us at 
the depot and escorted us tothe Capitol hotel, one of the finest and most elegantly 
furnished in the South, where Captain Scurry had his fine company, the “ Light 
Guard,” drawn up to receive the General, who passed, with his escort, through their 
open ranks, with uncovered head, and entered the spacious parlors where a large 
crowd of ladies and gentlemen were assembled to receive and greet him. 

In behalf of the good people of Houston, Major Wm, H. Crank made the follow- 
ing appropriate address of welcome, which was received with loud applause : 


“Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are here to tender the welcome, which Texans know 
so well how to offer, to one who bears a name honored and revered throughout the 
civilized world. The name of Robt. E. Lee is held in reverence throughout chris- 
tendom as the synonym of all that is good, pureand great. Like his great prototype, 
he who now stands before you has shown himself not only renowned in war, but 
equally great in peace. Throughout the great conflict through which we have passed, 
he bore himself not only with conspicuous bravery, but with the consummate skill of 
a great General. In every bloody conflict his sword flashed like the blade of Saladin, 
and his plume, like the white plume of Navarre, waved amid the smoke and in the 
front of every battle. And now that the bloody contest is over and the piping times 
of peace are upon us, with the self-sacrifice and devotion characteristic of the hon- 
ored name he bears, he is devoting his time and labor to perpetuating for history the 
truth of the great struggle, in which he bore so conspicuous a part, that our children 
and children’s children in coming years may read and know the true history of one 
of the greatest struggles of modern ages, and that they may not forget the courage, 
devotion and heroic deeds of those who participated in that great conflict. I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you General Fitzhugh Lee.” 


Then followed three rousing cheers for General Lee, led by the “ Light Guard,” 
an exceedingly appropriate response by the General, a general introduction to the 
ladies and gentlemen present, and hearty hands shaking all around. 

The elegant dinner which followed and over which Colonel G, Jordan gracefully 
presided, left us no time to see much of this bustling, busy, progressive city, but we 
saw enough to determine to visit it again at our earliest opportunity. 

The General was escorted to Gray’s Opera-House by the “ Houston Light Guard’’ 
and the committees, and was greeted there by a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Among the flags which decorated the stage was the old battle flag of the Fifth Texas, 
with its 56 bullet holes through it, and General Lee brought down the house by his 
eloquent allusion to it. 

General Lee, the dashing cavalryman of the Army of Northern Virginia, was ap- 
propriately introduced by Judge Gustave Cook, the gallant Colonel of the Texas 
Rangers, who in few but well-chosen words presented to the audience “ the soldier- 
orator of Virginia.” 

Nowhere has General Lee’s lecture excited more appreciative or enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Then followed a magnificent banquet in the beautiful dining-hall of the 
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Capitol Hotel, which was presided over by Hon. J. C. Hutcheson, and at which 
there were a number of good speeches in response to appropriate toasts. 

General George D. Johnston, our able and efficient General Agent, came down 
from Austin to be with us, and made an eloquent response to a toast to the Army of 
Tennessee. 

We bade a reluctant farewell to our friends of the committees who had provided 
so efficiently for our charming entertainment, and the splendid success of the lecture, 
and at an early hour the next morning—March 3rd—we were off again to meet an 
engagement that night in the good old city of 


SAN ANTONIO, 


where also Colonel John Withers (the old Assistant Adjutant-General of the Confede- 
racy) and his efficient committee had made all arrangements to give us a hearty re- 
ception and elegant entertainment. The committee met us at the depot, and escorted 
us to comfortable quarters at the Menger Hotel. 

General Fitzhugh Lee—as a young officer of the famous old Second Cavalry—had 
been accustomed to stop at this hotel in 1859-60, and he met in San Antonio many 
of his old friends. 

Despite the pouring rain, a fine audience assembled at the Casino, and among 
those on the platform were General C. C. Augur, General Thos. M. Vincent, and 
General Swiser, of the United States Army, while scattered through the audience 
were a number who “wore the blue” in the late war, but were willing to hear the 
story of Chancellorsville, told by a gallant, and true Confederate. General Lee had 
some of the same class of hearers everywhere he lectured, and many of them took 
occasiun to express their great pleasure at hearing him, and high gratification at the 
character of his address. 

Major Jacob Waelder presided on the occasion, and introduced General Lee ina 
very neatjand appropriate little speech. 

The lecture was received with every demonstration of hearty enjoyment. 

After the lecture there was an informal entertainment in the rooms of the Casino, 
and a very enjoyable season of social intercourse. 

Spending a quiet Sabbath in the historic old town, now the busy, bustling, pro” 
gressive city—it was pleasant to worship in their churches, and to recall in passing 
the memories of the Alamo and the stirring deeds of other days. 

We found that old citizens here never tired of talking of Albert Sidney Johnston, 
R. E. Lee, Hardie, Kirby Smith, Van Dorne, Fitzhugh Lee, and others of the officers 
of the old Second Cavalry, which gave seventeen Generals to the late war. 

Early Monday morning, March the 5th, we were off to meet an engagement for 
that night in 

AUSTIN, 


The capital of the State. Arriving at 10:30, we found Ex-Governor F. R. Lubbock 
(chairman) and his committee, the Austin Grays with a band of music, and a crowd 
of about two thousand people waiting to receive General Lee and welcome him to 
the capital of Texas. He was greeted with cheers, and his carriage escorted by the 
military and the crowd to the Brunswick hotel. Here a reception speech was made 
by Senator W. H. Burgess (“ Private Burgess,’’ of Hood’s old Brigade), so touch- 
ingly eloquent that “General Fitz.” filled up, and could scarcely find words with 
which to reply; but his tears were more eloquent than words could have been. 
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We were driven around this beautiful city, and shown all points of interest, 
escorted to the Capitol andintroduced to the Governor and members of the Legislature 
(both bodies of which had» invited General Lee to the courtesies of their floors) and 
shown by Ex-Governor Lubbock, the Treasurer, through his department (the old 
veteran seeming to take a laudable pride in pointing out the piles of specie in his 
vaults, showing us his “ balance”’ of $2,500,000 in the treasury, and telling us that 
Texas bonds were then selling at $140). 

At night Millett’s Opera-House was crowded with the manhood and beauty of 
Austin, who gave General Lee an enthusiastic reception and a most appreciative 
hearing. 

Governor Ireland—himself a gallant Confederate soldier, who has never been 
ashamed that he “wore the gray”—had been fittingly selected to preside over the 
meeting, and did so with becoming dignity and grace. He introduced General Lee 
in a very appropriate and felicitous speech. 

Rarely have audience and speaker been in more thorough sympathy. General Lee 
captured the vast crowd with his first sentence, and held them to the close of the lec- 
ture in wrapt attention, save when they would burst out into enthusiastic applause. 

Then followed a magnificent banquet, over which Governor Ireland gracefully 
presided. We regret that our space does not allow us to give a full report of the 
speeches made—many of which were of a high order of merit—but we can only 
give the regular toasts and the names of the respondents : 


The first toast was ‘Our Guests.” Responded to by General Lee. 

2. “ The State of Texas.” Governor Ireland. 

3. “Southern Historical Society.” Rev. J. Wm. Jones. 

4. “Army of Northern Virginia.’”’ Colonel J. W. Robertson. 

5. “ The Brave Boys in Blue—Our Foes in War—Our Friends in Peace.’’ Gen- 
eral G. W. Russ. 

6. “ Army of Tennessee.” General G. D. Johnston. 

7. “ The Chief Executive of the Storm-cradled Nation that fell—who has proven 
true to his Principles and his People in War and in Peace, in Prosperity and Ad- 
versity—Jefferson Davis.” Governor F. R. Lubbock. 

8. “The Matchless Soldier, the Knightly Gentleman, Grand in War, Great in 
Peace—Robert Edward Lee.” Norman G. Kittrell. 

g. “ The Army of the Trans-Mississippi Department.” Judge Chenoweth. 

10. “‘ The patriotic Legislature of Texas, who has by its votes aided in the per- 
petuation of the record of the deathless deeds of valor wrought by the sons of the 
South on many a hard-fought field.” Hon. W. T. Armistead was assigned and 
Representative Labatt responded. 

11. “ The Ladies of the South, in Peace and in War.” G. W. Jones. 

12. “ The Press.” Colonel J. F. Elliott. 


Our visit to Austin was rendered all the more pleasant by the announcement that 
the Texas House of Representatives had put into the general appropriation bill an 
item appropriating $5,000 to the Southern Historical Society. We were assured that 
there would be no question about this being ratified by the Senate and becoming a 
law. It seems to us peculiarly fitting that this grand State of Texas, which is the 
only State of the late Confederacy which has made provision for her maimed vete- 
rans by giving to each one of such who may be needy 1,280 acres of land, should 
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lead off in a movement to place on a firm basis this Society, which is so essential to 
the vindication of the name and fame of our Confederate soldiers and people. 

We regretted that we could not linger longer among our warm hearted friends at 
Austin, but early the next morning we had to bid them adieu and take the cars for 


WACO. 


We arrived in the rain at this pretty and thriving city, and as we had only a night 
there could see very little of it; but Mr. Jno. E. Elgin, General F. H. Robertson, 
Mayor Wilkes and their committee, met us at the depot, and escorted us to very com- 
fortable quarters at the Pacific Hotel, and showed us every necessary attention. We 
had lost our good friend, Captain Minnigerode, at Austin, he being compelled by 
business engagements to return home; but our friend, Mr. Coit, of Philadelphia, who 
joined us at New Orleans, continued with us until we left the State. 

At night General Lee lectured, under the auspices of the Waco Lyceum, and not- 
withstanding the bad weather and muddy streets there was a fine audience, among 
them fifty young ladies of the Waco University and a number of other ladies. 

Mayor Wilkes, in appropriate terms introduced the General who was frequently 
applauded by the appreciative audience. 

Then followed the banquet where the feast of good things was accompanied by 
appropriate toasts, and speaking. 

CORSICANA 


was our next point, and arriving their at 10 o’clock in the morning, we were at once 
made to feel at home by the hearty greeting of Judge Beale, Mr. J. G. Campbell, and 
the committee at the depot; were escorted to very comfortable quarters at the hotel, 
and had everything done which might promote our pleasure. The Texas “ Norther,’’ 
which struck us at Waco, continued here, but it by no means froze the warm interest 
of the people, as they turned out in spite of it, and gave the General that night 
(March 7th) a large and most enthusiastic audience. The duty of introducing Gen- 
eral Lee had been most appropriately assigned to Judge R. C. Beale, who had en- 
tered the Confederate service when a boy of fourteen, and had (as courier for his 
father, the gallant General R. L. T. Beale, who carried into the Ninth Virginia 
Cavalry his four sons, and made with them a proud record for gallantry and faithful 
discharge of duty) been frequently under the eye of “General Fitz.” in some of the 
most daring exploits of his troopers. 

Judge Beale had, the day before, shown his interest in the occasion, by saying to 
the bar and all others concerned: “The court stands adjourned until day after 
to-morrow, gentlemen. General Fitz. Lee will be here to-morrow, and the court 
cannot sit while he is in town.”” To remonstrances of members of the bar that their 
witnesses would scatter, he promptly replied: “ Bring your witnesses before me and 
I will recognize them to appear day after to-morrow. But there is no use in argu- 
ment. This court cannot sit while General Fitzhugh Lee is in town.” ; 

The Judge’s introductory speech was appropriate, graceful and eloquent. General 
Lee’s lecture was received with the usual enthusiasm, and its finer passages rap- 
turously applauded. 

Then followed, at the hotel, an elegant banquet, seasoned with some very admira 
ble speaking. 

Early the next morning (the 8th) we were off for 
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DALLAS, 


where the same cordial reception awaited us. General W. L. Cabell, Major Helm, 
George T. Atkins, M. K. Thorburn, Rev. R. T. Hanks, and their efficient com- 
mittee, met us at the depot, escorted us to comfortable quarters at the hotel, and 
gave us every attention during our stay. 

It was pleasant to have even a bird’s eye view of this pushing, thriving city, 
which has run up, within a short period, from a small town to a city of over twenty 
thousand inhabitants, 

At night the two military companies escorted General Lee to the hall, where a 
large and enthusiastic audience greeted him, and applauded to the echo his eloquent 
story of Chancellorsville. 

[Our printers are at this point clamoring for “copy,” and hinting very strongly 
that they are already nearly full, so we shall be compelled to condense more than 
we had intended the balance of our sketch. ] 

We had purposed going to Fort Worth, and Denison, and were anxious to visit a 
number of other points in Texas, to which General Lee received cordial invitations, 
but the overflow of the Mississippi and the suspension of travel by railroad from 
Little Rock to Memphis compelled us to hurry on to 


LITTLE ROCK, 


where we arrived at 3:30 A. M. Saturday, thereby flanking a grand military and 
civic reception for General Lee, which had been planned by the joint committee of 
the Legislature of Arkansas and the citizens of Little Rock for 12 0’clock Saturday— 
the hour at which we were expected. : 

But we found elegarg quarters at the Grand Windsor, and Major John D. Adams 
and the committee soon found us out and extended every courtesy. 

A stream of callers, a visit to the State House, and a call upon Governor Berry 
{the able one-legged Confederate Governor of Arkansas), and a delightful drive 
around the beautiful city, filled the day, and at night General Lee had a fine 
audience and a splendid reception. We saw enough of Little Rock to be charmed 
with the city, and to resolve to go there again at our very first opportunity. But at 12 
we were off for 

MEMPHIS, 


to reach which place we had, because of the overflow, to go by rail to Madison, and 
thence by steamer down the St. Francis and up the Mississippi. The trip would 
have been a very tedious one; but the courtesy of Captain W. A. Joplin, (an old 
Bedford, Virginia, Confederate,) and his polite officers of the steamer Rene Mac- 
ready, made our time pass very pleasantly, and the sight of the Mississippi, forty 
miles wide at that point, was very interesting to us, though not soto the poor sufferers 
by the flood. 

Arriving at Memphis we were met at the boat by the committee, who were intro- 
duced by our friend, Colonel H. D. Capers, and were at once “ taken possession of’ 
so cordially that the salute fired in honor of General Lee’s arrival was entirely un- 
necessary to assure us of a cordial welcome. 

Of our elegant apartments and entertainment at the Peabody House, our drives, 
dinners, lunches, suppers, concerts, receptions, &c., we have not space to speak. 
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Suffice it to say that Major Thomas F. Tobin, chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Major S. W. Hampton, General Colton Greene, General Gordon, Judge 
Heiskill, and indeed, the whole committee, and the whole people gave Colonel 
Capers (our agent) their hearty co-operation in making every preparation to honor 
General Lee and ensure the complete success of the lecture. 

Accordingly Leubrie’s Theatre was filled on the night of the 13th of March with 
a brilliant audience. General G. W. Gordon made an eloquent and appropriate 
speech in introducing General Lee, and the General’s address was received with 
enthusiastic appreciation and rapturous applause. Indeed, our whole visit to Mem- 
phis was a charming sojourn among warm-hearted friends. 

Arriving at 

NASHVILLE 


on Thursday, March the 15th, we were met at the depot by General Wheless (chair- 
man of the committee), Governor Porter, General W. H. Jackson, General B. F, 
Cheatham and others, were assigned elegant apartments at the Maxwell House, and 
during our whole stay were treated with the enthusiastic cordiality which old Con- 
federates know so well how to bestow. Of our visit to the Governor (the gallant 
General W. B. Bate), and the House and Senate (both of which bodies adjourned to 
be introduced to the General), our inspection of the beautiful capitol building, the 
library, etc.,—our charming visit to the venerable and accomplished widow of Presi- 
dent Polk—our pleasant visit to the splendid grounds and buildings of Vanderbilt 
University—our drives around the beautiful city, and the thousand courtesies shown 
us on every side—we may not now speak. 

A magnificent audience greeted General Lee at Masonic theatre to-night (the 15th 
of March), and nowhere has his lecture been more warmly appreciated, or generously 
applauded. Ex-Governor Porter introduced General Lee in very fitting and appro- 
priate style. 

After the lecture, there was a reception in the parlors of the Maxwell, where many 
brave men, and fair women, paid their respects to the General. 

The next day we had a charming day at ‘Belle Meade,” the splendid estate of 
General Hardin, where his sons-in-law, General Wm. H. Jackson and United States 
Senator Howell E. Jackson, and their accomplished ladies, did the honors with un- 
surpassed grace, and where we could have spent days inspecting the blooded horses, 
or roaming through the magnificent park, which contains over three hundred deer. 
General Jackson and General Lee were room-mates and intimate friends at West 
Point; but entering different regiments of the old army, and serving in different de- 
partments of the Confederacy, they had not met since they parted soon after gradua- 
tion, until this visit of General Lee to Nashville. It was pleasant to witness their 
cordial greeting, and the enthusiastic renewal of their friendship. 

That night we were treated to a fine concert and superb banquet, at which there 
were some fine speeches; but our printers have called an imperative halt. 

Nor can I now speak of 

GALLATIN, 


where, owning to the detention of the train, General Lee did not arrive until 10 
o’clock at night, but complied with the earnest demand of the people to deliver his 
lecture even at that hour, and received a most enthusiastic greeting. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


We realized from the tour as follows: 

Knoxville, $105.70; Montgomery, $95.75; Mobile, $109; New Orleans, $833.75 ; 
Galveston, $376; Houston, $355.75; San Antonio, $100; Austin, $288.50; Waco, 
$86.80; Corsicana, $146.50; Dallas, $125; Little Rock, $253; Memphis, $320; 
Nashville, $467; Gallatin, $52. Total, $3,714.75. Less travelling expenses, etc., 
$234.75. Total net proceeds, $3,480. 

But far beyond the handsome pecuniary result our visit has stirred up an interest 
which will tell on the future of the Society. 

In connection with each lecture of General Lee the Secretary made a statement of 
the origin, objects, and plans of the Society, and made an appeal for contributions to 
our Archives, and help in our work. There were everywhere manifestations of 
interest which are already beginning to bear fruit, and we shall be woefully disap- 
pointed if they do not result in large accessions to our subscription list, important con- 
tributions to our material, and liberal subscriptions to our endowment fund. 

Our tour, then, has been one grand ovation to our gallant and accomplished friend, 
General Lee (to whom we can never be grateful enough for the splendid service he 
has rendered us), and a spendid success for the Society. 





WE ACKNOWLEDGE VALUED AND APPRECIATED COURTESIES on our recent tour 
from the following gentlemen: R. W. Fuller, General Ticket Agent Chesapeake 
and Ohio railway; W. M.S. Dunn, Superintendent Virginia Midland; Henry Fink, 
General Manager Norfolk and Western, East Tennessee and Georgia, and Selma, 
Rome and Dalton; M. H. Smith, General Manager Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road; J. G. Schriever, Vice-President of the Morgan railroad; Colonel W. H. Hard- 
ing, General Manager of the Galveston, Henderson and Houston Railroad; Colonel 
T. W. Peirce, Jr., Vice-President Southern Pacific; Colonel G. Jordan, Vice-President 
and General Manager Houston and Texas Central; H. M. Hoxie, Vice-President of 
the Missouri Pacific and Texas Pacific railroads; and Governor J. D. Porter, Presi- 
dent Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railroad. 

These courtesies, cheerfully granted, enabled us to travel in comfort over these 
splendid lines, and we were favored in not encountering on this long journey a single 
a single accident, and in having no detention or failure of connection that seriously 
interfered with our programme. , 





W. W. Corcoran, EsqQ., VICE-PRESIDENT OF OUR SOCIETY FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF CoLuMBIA, has recently done a very graceful and warmly appreciated act in pur- 
chasing from Dr. George W. Bagby, and presenting to the Society, a very valuable 
collection of war “ annals’’—embracing many thousand extracts from Confederate 
newspapers and other publications, containing heroic, patriotic, pathetic and humor- 
ous anecdotes, personal sketches, accounts of battles and sieges—incidents of the 
prison, the camp, the march, the bivouac, and the hospital—extracts from striking 
editorials—prices of commodities at different periods of the war—anecdotes of 
Southern women—and a general miscellany, too varied to be specially described— 
making a mass of material, which, if put in book form, would make probably one 
thousand six hundred octavo pages. 
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Dr Bagby is busily at work completing the arranging of this material into scrap- 
books and the preparation of an index of the same, and hopes soon to turn over to 
us his completed work. 

We need not say that this will be a very valuable addition to our material, and 
that far beyond its intrinsic value we shall prize it as a new evidence of the wise and 
liberal interest which Mr. Corcoran has always taken in our work, as he does, in- 
deed, in every “ good word and work.” 





A MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN HIsTORICAL SociETY IN NASHVILLE has been 
arranged for May 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, in response to a cordial invitation from the 
Tennessee Historical Society, and the Tennessee Soldiers’ Association. We are not 
yet able to announce fully the programme, (which is in the hands of a local com- 
mittee, of which General John F. Wheless is chairman,) but may say that we have 
every prospect of a large and interesting meeting, 

We have already the promise of fhe following papers : 

1. The Battle of Franklin. Discussed in papers by Generals B. F. Cheatham, G. 
W. Gordon, W. B. Bate, and E. Capers. 

2. Biographical sketch of General Bedford Forrest—By Rev. Dr. Kelly. 

3. Sketch of Major Strange, of Forrest’s Staff—By Colonel M. C. Galloway, of 
Memphis. 

4. Tishomingo Creek (Sturgis’s Raid)—By Captain John W. Morton, of Nash- 
ville, late Chief of Artillery of Forrest’s cavalry. 

5. Forrest’s Raid into West Tennessee—By Colonel Cox, of Franklin, and Major 
G. V. Rambaut, of Memphis. 

6. Recollections of the Battle of Shiloh—By Captain S. W. Steele. 

7. A paper by General J. B. Palmer, of Murfreesboro. 

8. Prison Experience at Johnson’s Island—By Captain Beard. 

9. Memoir of General Pat Cleburne—By General John C. Brown. 

Other papers and addresses will be announced. The meeting will be held during 
the week of the great competitive drill, and at such hours as not to conflict with that; 
the railroads will all give reduced rates of fare, and we urge our friends from every 
section to arrange to be present. 





Our ENDOWMENT FUND PROJECT GROWS IN FAVOR, and we have now every 
confidence of realizing our goal—a fire-proof building for our archives, and at least 
$100,000 as a permanent endowment fund, only the interest on which can be used 
for current expenses. If this scheme seems visionary to any, we beg them to note 
the following methods by which it can be accomplished : 

1. Are there not men or women of large means who would be glad to dink their 
names to a Society having for its object the vindication of the name and fame of our 
Confederate leaders and people, by giving large sums towards its endowment or 
building? We hope there are, and that our friends will help us to find them. 

2. Will not the other Legislatures of the late Confederate States follow the lead 
of Texas, and make appropriations to our Society? We believe they will when the 
matter is properly presented to them, and we beg our friends to work up a sentiment 
in that direction. 

3. It will only require one thousand contributions of $100 each, to raise $100,000, 
and we can surely find these among our many friends. At all events we mean to 
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make the effort. And even before we have begun our effort we have received the 
names of fifteen who agree to go on this list. We shall publish the names in our 
next number, and sincerely hope that we may have by that time many others who will 
make the same pledge—fzo0, to be paid towards an endowment of $100,000. Send 
on your names at once, and get others to go in with you. 

4. That much can be accomplished by lectures, concerts, and other entertain- 
ments, the great meeting in New Orleans last Spring, the lecture of Father 
McGeveney, in Baltimore, and General Lee’s lectures, abundantly show. 

Let our friends (and especially our noble women) organize in every city and town 
in the South, to have lectures or entertainments for the benefit of this fund, and the 
work can be speedily accomplished. 

In a word, we have “enlisted for the war” in this enterprise, and we beg the 
warm sympathies, wise counsels, and active help of a// lovers of the Truth of History. 


A ee 
In Memoriam General B. G. Humphreys. 
PorT Gipson, December 28th, 1882. 


At a called meeting of the Claiborne county branch of the Southern Historical 
Society, held at the Courthouse in Port Gibson, on this date, the following memorial 


was unanimously adopted : 
MEMORIAL, 


I. Whena noble citizen dies, it becomes the community in which he lived to stop 
for awhile the hum of business and pursuit of pleasure, to consider the lesson taught 
by his life-work, and to bear testimony to his virtues. The late Benjamin G. Hum- 
phreys was such a citizen. As a son, he was obedient and affectionate; as a 
brother, social and kind; as husband and father, loving and considerate; as a 
friend, steadfast and true; as legislator and ruler, wise in counsel, prudent in action ; 
as a soldier, brave and zealous; in all the relations of life pure and without re- 
proach; in all things setting an example worthy of universal imitation. 

II. As brothers-in-arms with him, in a cause dearer to his loyal soul than life itself, 
we mourn him as in a special sense “ our dead,’ and tender his bereaved family our 
heartful sympathy in the great sorrow which, by the will of God, has come upon 
them and us, 

III, We know that he has left us for a higher sphere, yet the aroma of his life 
work remains and the memory of his many virtues will, in the future as in the past, 
incite our ardent emulation and keep alive in us the hope of meeting him in that 


land— : 
Where loyal hearts and true 

Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 

In God’s most holy sight. 

Resolved, That this memorial be spread upon the minutes of the Society, and 
copies of it be sent to his family, and to the Southern Reveil/e and the Port Gibson 
News ; and that it be published in the records of the Southern Historical Society. 

NowELt LocAn, 
A. J. Lewis, 
Jos Routn, 
J. W. Person, 

~ Amos BuRNET, 


Committee. 














